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EVANDER; 


4A MAN’S PUNISHME 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ [eart’s Content,” “ Tempting Fortune,” §c., §c. 
——_—_—_@ =» 
CHAPTER I. 
Arif I said that fancy led by love 
Would play with flying forms and i: 
Yet this is also true, that long befo 
I looked upon her, when I heard he 
My soul was like a prophet to my h 
And told me I should love. 
Such a lord is love, 
4nd beauty such a mistress of the world. 
Tennyson, 
Lapy AGNETA EVANDER was left a widow with 
an only son, a few years after her marriage. Allher 
love for her husband centred upon her child, who 
from his earliest years evinced a wayward disposi- 
tion and showed an impatience of control. 
ihe young baronet was educated at a public school 
and a university, but did not stay long at the latter, 
eing ——r for some flagrant breach of the col- 
ege rules. 
_ Sir Charles Evander speedily made himself known 
in London, and was the leader of superiur fashion- 
able society. His manner was agreeable, his person 
charming, and his intellect above the average, but 
he had no heart. He was cold, callous, and selfish. 
With ladies he was, nevertheless, very popular, and 
at an age when most men are first beginuing life he 
was one of the men most talked about in Loudon and 
aris, 
He was very shrewd in all affairs which had to 
Co with money, and although he was extravagant to 
“ degree, he had no debts which he could not easily 
discharge, He played high, and nearly always won. 
His equipages were the best in the park, and in dres- 
sing he was unrivalled. 
Before we introduce the young baronet to the rea- 
* we must pay a visit to an ancient country house, 
4c property of Lord Carisbrook, who was seldom 
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[ TNE DISCOVERY. ] 


tempted to visit London. At an early age he had 
married his cousin Emily. It was purely a love match, 
and their union had been productive of unadulterated 
happiness to both of them. 

On a fine day in the autumn of the year, Lord and 
Lady Carisbrook were seated under the shade of a 
spreading beech tree in the gardens attached to Calde- 
cott Hall, which was the name of their ancestral 
abode. Mis lordship was reading a letter he had re- 
ceived from his brother in London, and when he had 
completed its perusal, he exclaimed: 

“TIubert says in his letter, my dear, that he has 
dispatched to us Sir Charles Evander, a young baro- 
net of whom I have heard something. Heisa friend 
of Hubert’s, who knows his mother very well, and he 
wishes him to be kept for some time in the country, 
if possible, as the delights of Londou are rapidly de- 
moralising him.” 

“T shall be glad to extend our hospitality to any 
friend of your brother Hubert’s,” answered Lady 
Carisbrook, who never contradicted her husband in 
anything. 

“The letter goes on to say,” continued his lord- 
ship, “ that Lady Evander wishes him to renew his 
acquaintance with the St. Aubyns, who lives near us. 
Sir Charles and Lily St. Aubyn met in town, and ifa 
match could be arranged between them, it would be 
most desirable.” 

“We will do what we can,” said her ladyship, fa- 
vouring her husband with a sweet smile. “ I am sure 
we have been so happy during our wedded Life, 
dearest Albert, that we need have no compunction in 
inducing two young people to unite themselves to- 
gether.” 

After some further conversation it was decided 
that they would gladly receive Sir Charles Evander 
as a guest, and do all that they could to make him 
forget the delights of the town by introducing to his 
notice the many charms of a country life. 

During the remainder of the evening Lord Caris- 





brook was grave and silent. There was something 

so unusual about this that his wife could not refrain | 

from asking him the cause of his sndden melanchely. | 
With a sigh, he said: 


“T was reading a book this morning, in which tha 
author lays down the curious doctrine that people 
can be too happy, and he adds that a long continu- 
ation of happiness is sure to be fullowed by some ca- 
lamity.” 

“ Well,” said Lady Carisbrook, “ what has that to 
do with us. It seems to me that your author is very 
eccentric. I should discard such reading.” 

“It has everything to do with us, my dear,” an- 
swered his lordship. ‘We have been married five 
years, we are both young, and we have enjoyed un- 
interrupted happiness during our wedded life. If 
the anthor is correct in his theory I fear that the 
time is approaching for some desperate calamity to 
befall us.” 

“You are nervous and low-spirited to-night, Al- 
bert,” exclaimed Lady Carisbrook, in a tone of deep 
concern. “ Pray let us talk about something else. [ 
am convinced that your anthor is a man upon whom 
no reliance can be placed.” 

Lord Carisbrook sighed again, and he talked in- 
differently on various subjects, though his thoughts 
ran in the same groove, and he was unable to divest 
himself of the superstitions terror with which a dread 
of coming evil had filled him. 

It seemed to him that the arrival of Sir Charles 
Evander would, in some mysterious way, be con- 
nected with the misfortunes which he anticipated, 
and he had considerable difficulty in writing tho 
letter which gave his consent to the visit. 

A week elapsed and Sir Charles Evander arrived 
at Caldecott Hall. 

He was tall, handsome, well-made, and had that 
indescribable, easy, well-bred air, which can only be 
acquired from moving in the best society. There 
was magic in his eyes, and Lady Carisbrook had no* 
been in his company half an hour, before she fel: 
fascinated by his glance, and turning away with a 
shudder, said to herself: 

“That is indeed a man for a woman to love. How 
happy should Miss St. Aubyu be with such a suitor.” 

Lord Carisbrook found the young baronet’s society 
as agreeable as did his wife. He was a delightf. 
compauion, for though he was fond of talking, aud 
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could talk well, he also knew when to listen, and 
never monopolized the conversation. He hada fund 
of anccdotes at his fingers’ ends, was never at a loss 
for a joke, and though sometimes severe in his criti- 
cism on women, he was nevertheless often their 
champion on various points. 

Young as he was, he had seen a great deal of the 
world, which had made him somewhat of a cynic. 
In reality he dazzled, rather than made a real im- 
pression on his friends, for there was nothing 
genuine or sincere about him. He turned every- 
thing into ridicule, and laughed at everybody. 

Carisbrook soon discovered that he was an accom- 
plished sportsman, and that the amusements of 
the City had not rendered him in any way effeminate. 

They went out together on shooting expeditions, 
and always came back with full bags, Sir Charles 
being an excellent shot, and thoroughly at home with 
dog aud gun. 

‘There were so many places on the estate to go to, 
so much to see, and so much to do during Sir Charles 
Evander’s first week at Caldecott, that Lady St. 
Aubyn was forgotten. 

At length Lady Carisbrook exclaimed, “ We have 
some most agreable neighbours, Evander, to whom I 
shall feel delighted to introduce you. Amongothers 
I may mention the St. Aubyns.” 

“Of Rock Hill,” said Sir Charles, “yes, I 
lave met them, and shall be glad to renew the 
acquaintance. Lily isa fine girl, and she assisted 
me to pass some time very pleasantly in London.” 

“We will invite them to meet you at dinner, Sir 
Charles,” exclaimed Lady Carisbrook. “But you 
must not suppose that we have any design upon your 
heart in bringing you in contact with the most lovely 
young lady in the county.” 

Sir Charles Evander laughed and made answer: 
“T do not think I am 80 impressionable as you seem 
to imagine, although I will own myself susceptible 
of a woman’s charms.” 

Presently Lord Carisbrook went to the other end 
of the room, and Evander had an opportunity of 
saying in a low tone: 

“My heart is gone already, Lady Carisbrook.” 

“Indeed! Since when, may I ask?” she replied, 
with a slight elevation of the eyebrows. 

“Since I entered this house. Since I first 
beheld you, Lady Carisbrook,” he said, with a glance 
of admiration. 

“Sir Charles,” exclaimed her ladyship, in a tone 
of severe rebuke ; “ if you dare to repeat such lan- 
guage to me, I shall instantly make my husband 
acquainted with your conduct. You, a guest in 
his house, and to make such a speech to the wife of 
your host.” 

“Why not, when the hostess is pretty,” answered 
Evander, twirling his moustache. 

Lady Carisbrook half rose, as if to call her hus- 
band’s attention, but he was looking over some books, 
aud had his back turned towards her. 

“If you wish to lose your husband, by all means 
promote a quarrel between us,” said Sir Charles, 
coolly. “ Duelling is possible in France, and I can 
fire a pistol with as much skill as Ican use a sword.” 

She became passive under this threat, and again 
his large lustrous eyes were fixed upon her, appear- 
iug to fathom the secret depths of the innermost 
recesses of her soul. 

Lady Carisbrook began to bo afraid of this man, 
but after his familiarity that evening she always 
avoided a conversation with him. 

Was her husband’s instinct right, and was this 
young man to come between them like a cloud, ob- 
scuring the happiness which had hitherto brightened 
their domestic horizon ? 

. She breathed a fervent prayer that it might not 

6 So. 

A few days afterwards Lord Carisbrook and Sir 
Charles Evander were out shooting together near the 
confines of the estate. By their side was the main 
road, and they sat down upon a bank to rest while 
the keepers opened out a slight repast they had 
brought with them. 

Suddenly the noise of horses galloping rapidly 
along the road fell upon their ears; with this was 
mingled the clatter of wheels and the cries of women, 
apparently in a dreadful state of alarm. 

Sir Charles Evander was up in a moment, looking 
eagerly along the highway, 

Presently he beheld a carriage drawn by two 
fiory horses, over which the terrified coachman had 
lost all control, descending a hill at a rapid pace. 
In the carriage, which was envéloped in a cloud of 
aust, he was able to distinguish two ladies. Their 
danger was imminent, for a few yards farther on was 
& curve in the road, round which it seemed impos- 
sible for the horses to turn without upsetting the 
carriage, an accidental occurrence which might cost 
the inmates their lives. 

Without a moment’s hesitation Sir Charles Evan- 
der shouldered his gun and taking aim at the nearest 


of the maddened horses, waited until it came within 
range and fired. 

So successful was the shot that the animal dropped 
down dead at once. Its companion tore along a few 
feet farther, but hampered with the weight of the 
body, could not make way, and was pulled up panting 
and trembling by the driver, who was overjoyed to be 
so easily and unexpectedly extricated from the peril 
in which his careless driving had placed himself and 
the ladies. 

Vaulting lightly over a gate Sir Charles was 
quickly on the spot. He found two ladies in the 
carriage, which was not in the least damaged. They 
were inclined to faint, but recovering themselves at 
the sight of their preserver, their eyes beamed grati- 
tude upon him. ‘To his delight Sir Charles Evander 
recognised Mrs. St. Aubyn and her daughter Lily, 
to whose peerless face a deep flush lent additional 
beautyrand charms. 

Lord Carisbrook was on the scene almost as soon 
as Sir Charles and exclaimed, while the latter was 
bowing politely to Lily St. Aubyn: 

“T sincerely trust you are uninjured.” 

“ Oh, thank you both very much,” answered Mrs. 
St. Aubyn,. in a voice that trembled a little; “we 
have eseaped with a fright and a slight shaking, 
though had it uot been for Sir Charles Evander’s 
skill and presence of mind I shudder to think what 
our fate might have been.” 

“You overrate my poor service,” said Sir Charles. 
“ Perhaps you will not believe me when I say that I 
took almest.as much pleasure in killing your horse, 
as I experienced in saving you.” 

“Oh, Sir Charles,” said Lily. You always take 
such delight in depreciating yourself.” 

“ Do I he replied with a laugh.” “ Set down then 
to my innate modesty. Candidly, however, I am 
very glad to think that no harm has happened to you.” 

“We intended calling at Rock Hill to pay our 
respects to you, Mrs. St. Aubyn, some time for the 
last week,” exclaimed Lord Carisbrook. 

“ You honour us too greatly my lord?’ she replied. 

“Tt is you who confer the honour upon those whom 
you are gracious enough to receive,” said. his lord- 
ship with a low bow, adding: “Can I ask you to 
wakk over to Caldecott; you cannot proceed with 
one horse, and my man shall drive you home later 
in the day. 

“T accept your offer with pleasure,” rejoined Mrs. 
St. Aubyn. ‘“ Are we far from the hall.” 

‘““A mile and a half will cover the distance. Come 
let me give you my arm, and Evander will escort 
your daughter.” 

The gentlemen handed their guns to the keepers, 
who had already opened the gate to allow the ladies to 
pass through, and the little party started across the 
ficlds in the direction of Caldecott Hall. 

Sir Charles Evander found the walk very agreeable 
tohim. He allowed Lord Carisbrook and Mrs. St. 
Aubyn to take the lead, aud he had undisturbed 
possession of Lily, who was equally delighted to be 
alone with him. 

She had fallen in love with him in London during 
the season, but had tried to persuade herself that it 
was a mere girlish fancy, as he had not paid her any 
particular attention, certainly not enough for her to 
build any extravagant expectations on. 

His present amiability and fondness seemed a con- 
firmation of all her dearest hopes and most se- 
cret aspirations. 

Evander wasgrowing tired of sporting. Flirting was 
necessary to his existence, and the severe virtue of 
Lady Carisbrook did not at present give him much 
encouragement in that quartey. The season was 
over, every one was out of town, and the hope of 
meeting Lily St. Aubyn was the only thing which 
had prevented him taking his leave of the kind and 
hospitable occupiers.of Caldecott Hall, and seeking 
such diversion as the capitals of the Continent or the 
German watering-places could afford. 

“Until I met you Miss St. Aubyn,” he said, pres- 
sing her hand; “I was like a man wandering in a 
land where the sun never shines,” 

* And now,” she paused with an arch smile. 

“ Now I am in paradise,” he said gallantly. 

When they reached Caldecott Hall the blushing 
girl who was hanging on his arm at once attracted 
Lady Carisbrook’s notice. 

A pang shot through her heart. 

“ What,” she exclaimed to herself, “am I jealous? 
Oh, it is absolutely necessary for my peace of mind 
that that man should leave this house.” 


CHAPTER If. 
Oh, that the sum of human happiness 
Should be so trifling, and so frail withal 
That, when poner it is but lessen'd grief; 
And even then there's searce a sudden gust 
That blows across the dismal waste of life 
But bears it from the view, Kirke White. 


TuE pleasant party at Caldecott Hall was soon 





broken up. The St, Aubyns returned to town, and 





Sir Charles Evander, growing tired of the country 
and its amusements, made his exenses’ to Lord and 
Lady Carisbrook, and also sought the gay metropolis. 
Her ladyship felt very dull and miserable when the 
young baronet had taken hisdeparture. In vain she 
struggled with her melancholy, and asked her way- 
ward heart what Sir Charles could possibly be to her. 
But the witty and vivacious young man, with all hiscy- 
nicism, had made au impression upon her which she 
found it impossible to throw off. Formerly she had 
found pleasure in her home duties and her husband's 
society. Now she called her life tedious, and sighed 
for excitement which sho could not have in the soli- 
tude of the country. 

It was not that Lord Carisbrook was less kind and 
loving to her. Ho was as attentiveas ever; more 
so in fact, when he saw that her spirits drooped, 
and that she lacked her sprightly air, produced by 
a genuine happiness and content which had for- 
merly characterised all her actions, 

She longed, also, to go to town, and soon made her 
husband acquainted with her wishes. He was so 
satisfied with his country home and the sports ho 
there enjoyed, that he combatted the resolution. She, 
with the obstinacy of a woman, finally resolved upon 
adopting a particular course, listenedsinsullen silence 
to his arguments, and sighed when she ought to have 
smiled, casting a chill over his heart, and clouding 
that domestic felicity which he had before regarded 
as so perfect. 

“ I cannot account for this sudden change in your 
tastes, my dear,” he said. when she had for the fiftieth 
time contrasted the delights of the city with the dull- 
ness of which she was the unwilling victim in the 
country. ‘“ Here you have the society of agreeable 
neighbours. I am always with you, and your wishes. 
are gratified as soon as made. In London you will 
have the worry of a thousand parties, balls, and 
theatres. The bloom which now glows on your 
cheek will be exchanged for an unhealthy pallor, and 
we shall increase our expenses by at least a third.” 

“Oh, if it is a matter of money, and you wish to be 
a miser, that is another thing, and I shall say no 
more,” answered Lady Carisbrook. “I always 
thought that we were sufficiently rich to be able to 
take our proper place in society, and I fondly sup- 
posed that you were retrenching at Caldecott in order 
that we might some day shine inthe most brilliant 
circle in town. I did not know that when I married 
I renounced the delights of the world, and was to be 
shut up in this dismal, barrack-like place. 

Here she sighed more profoundly than she had 
done before, her thoughtless eyes cast down ina 
melancholy fashion. She watched her husband through 
their long fringes, and was pleased to perceive that 
her words had produced an effect upon him. 

He paced restlessly up and down the apartment, 
and at length stopped in front of her with his hands 
in his pockets. 

“Tf you have made up your mind to go, Emily,” 
he said, “I suppose I might, like Canute, as well try 
to stem the tide as to keep you here, but I must say 
that you are not the dutifuland obedient wife I have 
hitherto found you. Our happiness is not a thing of 
yesterday, and I was right when I feared thatit was 
too sacred to last. 1 know very well what the dissi- 
pations and distractions of atown life are. Your time 
will never be your own, and we shall no longer bo 
able to enjoy our own society as we have done. You 
will have to attend balls and parties, receive visitors 
and return calls. You will be the veriest slave in 
existence, and the only relief I shall have will be a 
chat at the club, attendance at some theatre, or 
an occasional pigeon shooting match in the environs 
of London—a pleasant prospect, truly. 

“That speech,” said Lady Carisbrook, who saw 
the commanding position it gave her; “sufficiently 
proves the selfishness of your nature. I must bo 
sacrificed because you want to indulge your brutal 
instinct of killing something. If you have not your 
gun or your fishing rod in your hand, you are not 
happy, and when those pursuits fail you, a horse and 
dogs enable you to chase a poor fox to death, or 
cruelly mangle an inoffensive hare. Have you no 
intellect—no fancy for politics? A seat in the House 
of Commons is worthy of a man’s ambition, and if you 
could get returned for some borough or county, your 
position would increase my power.” 

“No, thank you,” he replied. “I am not inclined 
to falsify the example of a third of a lifetime to gra- 
tify your newly-born ambition. No politics for me. 
I will humour you so far as to take you to town on 
the understanding that if I let you please yourself 
you will not interfere with me, and I pray most de- 
voutly that you will soon get tired of your career of 
folly, for the pursuit of fashion is nothing better.” 

“Thank you for your tardy compliance,” rejoined 
Lady Carisbrook, whose face exhibited a flush of 
triumph and pleasure which she could not repress. 
“T could have wished though that you had yielded 
more gracefully.” 
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“ Women are difficult to please,” he said, with a 
gesture of annoyance; “TI flattered myself that my 
wife was superior to the ordinary run, but I am mis- 
taken. I must have been blind to have deceived my- 
self solong. Nomatter. My eyes are open now, and 
I shall in future be able to estimate you at your true 
value, Emily.” 

“Here is a torrent of abuse for daring to call my 
soul my own, and making an effort to escape from the 
house of bondage,” cried her ladyship, with a laugh. 

Lord Carisbrook did not condescend to reply. He 
walked with long strides into the hall, put on his hat, 
took up his gun, and going into the yard, whistled a 
couple of dogs to his feet, and started for the woods, 
to vent his spleen upon the unsuspecting pheasants. 

Lady Carisbrook had gained her point. Caldecott 
was shut up, and the servants sent to town, to a 
house which his lordship’s agent had taken for them, 
ready furnished for occupation, in a fashionable part 
ef the West End. It was in Wilton Crescent, and 
they wero not far from Hans Place, where the St. 
Aubyns resided. 

Her ladyship did not much care about them, be- 
cause she fancied that Sir Charles Evander paid the 
lovely Lily too much attention ; but she was. obliged 
to keep on friendly terms with them, because they 
were invited everywhere, and she would meet them 
at all good houses, 

Sir Charles was soon made aware of Lady Caris- 
brook’s presence in town, and he laughed in his 
sieeve, for he knew enough of women and their cha- 
racters to understand that as he had gone away from 
Ler she had followed him. He had never enter- 
tained a doubt that he would have an opportunity of 
completing the conquest he had commenced at Cal- 
decott, and he resolved to devote his leisure mo- 
ments to the beautiful Emily, whose husband was 
still confiding enough to believe that her heart was 
yet as thoroughly his ownas it had been in the happy 
days of yore. 

The gentlemen whom Lady Carisbrook met, and 
to whom she talked about Sir Charles, did not give 
Evander the best possible character. These were 
iwo friends of his, Captain Vavasour and Mr. 
l'rederick Mordaunt, the latter of whom was con- 

tantly at the St. Aubyns’, and at all places where 
he thought he should meet Lily, and this conduct of 
his was not at all surprising, for he loved her pas- 
sionately, though she had not in any marked measure 
cucouraged the prefereuce which he exhibited for her. 

Both the captain and Mr. Mordaunt, though as- 
sociating with Sir Charles Evander at clubs and other 
places, did not think themselves under an obligation 
to speak well of him or defend his character, and 
the hints which they threw out respecting his licen- 
tiousness and want of principle should have put her 
ladyship on her guard, but it did no such thing. 

She was pleased that such a gay Lotbario should 
evince a decided preference for her, and his charms 
in her eyes were increased by the fact that he was a 
general and successful admirer of the fair sex. 

Mr. Mordaunt had taken a strong dislike to Sir 
Charles Evander ever since he first met him at Haus 
Place. The attitude which the latter assumed to- 
wards Lily convinced the jealous mind of the lover, 
that he was in love with her, and that she did not 
object to his admiration. Mordaunt’s affection for 
her was so sincere that if he could not win her him- 
sclf he wished to see her married to one who would 
eusure her happiness, and this he felt certain Sir 
Charles would not do. He could say nothing to 
either Lily or her mother, because they would ac- 
cuse him of an interested motive in vilifying a man 
le had treated as his friend. 

To Lady Carisbrook, however, he was not so reti- 
cent. He told her his opinion of the baronet, though 
there was no tinge of acrimony or malice in what he 
said. He spoke his mind freely, with the air of one 
who was fearless of the consequences, and knew that 
he was uttering the truth. Lady Carisbrook had in- 
vited this contidence on tho part of Mr. Mordaunt 
and Captain Vavasour, but when she had gained it 
she was displeased with them for running down one 
whom she liked, and on one occasion said, with some 
asperity: 

“If Sir Charles Evander is such as you describe 
him to be, I wonder that you associate with him.” 

“For my part,” replied Mr. Mordaunt, “I can 
answer that 1 have for some time ceased to do 60. 
lam eoldly civil whenever we meet, and he must 
know that I do not class him among the number of 
iy friends.” } 

“That must be a great deprivation for Sir Charles. 
7 hat do you say, Captain Vavasour?” said her lady- 
Sulp. 

Frederick Mordaunt was grieved but did not retort ; 
he seemed to await his friend’s reply with some 
anxiety. ; 

“TI cannot say that I admire Evander’s principle,” 
auswered Vavasour ; “ but I like the man and am still 
his friend. I tell him to his face what 1 say behind 





his back and he laughs at me, telling me that I ama 
child in the ways of the world, and will know better 
some day. I do not agree with him, for I can never 
believe that it is right to trifle with the affections of 
‘a woman—her trust, confidence, and weakness should 
be her protection.” 

“ Admirably spoken,” exclaimed Lady Carisbrook. 
“T honour you for the expression of such sentiments, 
and am inclined to think that your friend is only 
young and thoughtless, and that he will learn wisdom 
shortly. In the meantime [ shall not close my doors 
against him, for one might exclude many agreeable 
acquaintances if any blot upon one’s moral character 
were to be an insuperable bar against admission to a 
London drawing-room. If we are truly charitable 
we should be blind to each other's faults.” 

Mordaunt shook his head and walked away. 
Captain Vavasour was inclined to agree with her 
ladyship, and they changed the conversation, the 
latter saying: 

“We shall meet to-morrow evening, I presume, at 
Hans Place. All the world will be at Mrs. St. Aubyn’s 
reception, and, as I have so few friends in town, I 
shall be glad to see a face I know. Carisbrook leaves 
London for a) week to-morrow morning to see after 
his poer dogs and horses, about whom he frets so 
much. Was it not cruel of me to separate tliem ?” 

“On the contrary, I, for one, can only estcem my- 
self fortunate that you refused to any longer shut so 
much beauty up in the seclusion of a country house,” 
replied the captain, gallautly. 

“Oh, Captain Vavasour!” cried Lady Carisbrook. 
“You army men have such an agreeable way of flat- 
tering that I do not wonder you are popular with the 
ladies.” 

‘The captain smiled and twirled his moustache, and 
after about ten minutes’ more small talk, he quitted 
the house with Mr. Mordaunt and went to another 
house not far off to pay a fresh call. 

The party given by Mrs. St. Aubyn, to which her 
ladyship lad alluded, was merely a reception. Visi- 
tors dropped in as they liked, went from group to 
group, chatting first with one then with another, and 
took their departure when it pleased them without 
any ceremony. It is true there was a card-room for 


those who liked a serious, business-like evening,’ and 
there were siuging and playing in the back drawing- 
room, while refreshments were provided in a separate 
apartment downstairs. 

Lady VCarisbrook made her appearance about ten 


o’clock, superbly dressed, and almost the first person 
she met ou entering, after having spoken to her ami- 
able hostess, was Sir Charles Evander, whom she 
thought had never looked handsomer. Evening dress 
became him wonderfully well, and he was always 
perfectly dressed. 

“This is kind of you,” he exclaimed. “There is 
no one worth speaking to here, and I was getting 
awfully bored. Lord Melvern and I were thinking 
of leaving, but the hope that you might yet appear 
sustained me for thirty dismal weary minutes. May 
I inquire where Carisbrook is ?” 

“ Did you not know that he had left town?” she 
replied, showing her pearly teeth and fluttering her 
fan. “Iam quite alone. Dogs and horses have su- 
perior attractions, and he has gone back to Caldecott. 
I do not know what I shall do with myself.” 

“Tam acquainted with married women,” answered 
Sir Charles, twisting his moustache, “ who would not 
consider such an oecurrence a calamity. They would 
be glad of a little relief from the presence of their 
lord and master.” 

“That is charming,” said Emily, eagerly. “ You 
are just the man I wanted to mect. I have never 
been separated from my husband before for a single 
day, and I have been in despair to discover some 
means of passing the time. You say that you know 
ladies who have been similarly situated. You will 
tell me what they did, will you not? Please, do 
take compassion upon and tell me.” 

“ With the greatest pleasure,” rejoined Sir Charles 
Evander. “I must premise, however, that my ladies 
were not of the sentimental order. They did not 
look upon husbands generally as an unqualified good, 
and they enjoyed their freedom by such innocent 
little amusements as giving dinner parties to an in- 
timate friend or friends. 1 have had such an invita- 
tion myself; a box at the theatre has diversified the 
proceedings. 

“Excellent,” exclaimed Lady Carisbrook, “I am 
sure that I cannot do better than follow such a cap- 
italexample. Will you favour me with your com- 
pany at my house to dinner to-morrow at seven, Sir 
Charles ?” 

“J shall be most happy,” he said. 

Lily St. Aubyn came up and they were separated ; 
but Lady Carisbrook had made the engagement, 
calculating upon her husband’s absence, without 
meaning any harm, though she ought to have known 
that it was wrong to do anything which she could 
not tell his lordship. 





The early part of the day was passed by her in 
buying flowers in Coveut-garden, and making pre- 
parations for a charming little dinner, such as would 
at once display her taste and the resources of her 
establishment. 

In the afternoon she went to her bedroom to lay 
down and rest for an hour. She wastired. It had 
been quite late when she left the St. Aubyn’s and not 
used to such hours she found it difficult to recover 
from the fatigue which they occasioned. 

To her surprise she was disturbed, as she was 
about to close her eyes fora reireshing sle-p, by a 
knocking at the door. 

“It is only me, Emily,” said a voice, which 
recognised instantly. 

“ Good gracious my husband, whet brings him back. 
Can he suspect,” she began, when her speculations, 
were cut short by the entrance of Lord Carisbrock, 
who caught her in his arms and kissing her tenderly 
cried: 

“Here I am again dearest, sooner than you ex- 
pected. Ah, what is this. You do not seem so 
pleased to seo me, as I thought you would be.” 

“You frightened me. I was half asleep, and my 
nerves are a little weak. I was at Mrs. St. Aubyn’s 
last night till late,” she answered, rubbing her eyes 
and sitting on the edge of the bed wrapped as she 
was in the capacious folds of a pink dressing-gown. 

“T knew dissipation would knock you up, and I 
am not sorry to see that I was not mistaken in my 
anticipation. But do you not want to hear what has 
brought me away from Caldecott in such a hurry, 
when I had resolved to stay there for a week. d 

“Tam a little curious, [ must confess,” said Emily, 
who was dying with curiosity but did not like to ask 
any questions. 

“A relative of mine who made a fortune in India 
became eccentric and lived iu London, under another 
naine, goodness knows why. He is dead, died yes- 
terday in fact, and his solicitor has written to me to 
say that he has left me tho greater portion of his 
wealth.” 

“There is nothing very interesting about that,” 
her ladyship said, ‘we have as much money as wo 
want already. Is that all that has brought you up 
in such a hurry—as for me I would not have gone 
across the street for such news.” 7 

“You have very strange ideas,” replied Lord 
Carisbrook, with a tone of disappointment. “You 
were sorry at seeing me, and now you don’t care for 
the legacy. I look forward to buying you a set of 
diamonds. [ can build some more stables at Caldecott, 
and I shall be able to hunt the country which I 
could not do before I have already settled the site 
of the kennels.” 

“Tf you are pleased it does not matter to me, ore 
way or the other,” she said with a half yawn. “I 
do like people to be exact and consistent though. 
Your return has destroyed my projects of indepen- 
dence fora week. Iwas gomg out to dinner to- 
night, and --— 

“What is to prevent yon?” interrupted Carisbrook. 
“T have engaged myself to the solicitor, and shall 
very likely stay late, talking over matters with 
him. I shall not be home till twelve certainly, so 
you can go where you like {without paying the 
slightest attention to me.” 

“On that understanding I congratulate yon,” ex- 
claimed her ladyship; ‘and now please go away and 
leave me. I am dying for rest, and must have some. 
I shall be good for nothing else.” 

Imprinticg another kiss upon her lips Lord Caris- 
brook took his departure, called a cab, drove to his 
club, and told his friends of his good fortune, and 
ordered dinner, going back to dress, and returning 
in time to meet the solicitor who was going to dine 
with him, and not he with the man of law as he 
had said. Sothere was alittle harmless deception on 
his side. 

Her ladyship determined to be brave, and receive 
Sir Charles Evander, though prudence dictated the 
adoption of a very different course. A letter would 
have put him off, but she would not write a line 
which would deprive her of her anticipated pleasure. 
She knew it was wrong to have Sir Charles at her 
house, and it was for that very reason that she made 
up her mind to do it. 

It happened that Sir Charles Evander was more 
considerate. He belonged to the same club as Lord 
Carisbrook, and met him there in the afternoon. 

“How do?” he exclaimed. “I thought you a hun- 
dred miles away in the country.” 

“ At Caldecott,” replied his lordship. ‘I have 
only just returned. Business brought me back. It 
was a great pity. I never saw finer weather for 
shooting.” 

Sir Charles went to the writing-room, and wrote a 
letter to Emily, in which he said that he had met 
her husband, and hoped she would, under the cir- 
cumstances, excuse him for breaking his engagement, 
as be had no wish to meet Carisbrook, and he gin- 
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cerely trusted that this evening alone was only a 
pleasure deferred. 

In the hall he did not see Carisbrook, who was put- 
ting on his hat, and he said to the porter distinctly 
in his lordship’s hearing : 

“ Give this letter to a commissionaire, and let Lim 
take it to Lady Carisbrook’s, Wilton Crescent.” 

These words fell like a thunderbolt upon his lord- 
ship, who, half-stupified, watched Sir Charles re-enter 
the club. He was himself going for a stroll round 
St. James’s Square, in which his club was situated, 
to get an appetite for dinner, and changing his mind, 
he put down his hat, ard extended his hand to the 
porter, and said: 

“Give me that letter; it’s for my wife, and I can 
deliver it. Most probably Sir Charles Evander did 
not see me or he would have asked me to take charge 
of it.” 

‘he porter did as he was requested, thinking there 
was no harmin complying with sucha request, and 
Lord Carisbrook, fuming like an angry lion, went up- 
stairs to the smokiug-room to read the letter at his 
leisure, unobserved and uninterrupied. 

Its contents astounded him. They indeed were 
calculated to throw suspicion upon the conduct of 
any woman, and if a man had plunged a knife into 
his heart he would not have felt more exquisite pain 
than he did in reading this compromising letter of 
Sir Charles Evander’s. 

“This is terrible,” he muttered, wiping the per- 
spiration which had gathered on his brow in great 
drops away with his hand. “No wonder Emily was 
not anxious tosce me. This is how she enjoys her 
independence. But the affair cannot rest here. It was 
indeed an unlucky day for me when Sir Charles 
Evander crossed the threshold. Ditterly shall he 
repent his treachery. 1 must kiil that man, or he 
shall kill me.” 

A mist swam before his eyes and he almost fainted. 
It was a dreadful blow to him, to find his cherished 
happiness vanishing like a phaatom into thin air. 

(To be continued.) 











SCIENCE. 





Fusinec or Stonges.—Whien a stone that scintil- 
lates with steel fuses alone we kuow that there are 
present lime or calcareous carth and silica; with 
another, either alumina or magnesia, and probably a 
metallic oxide, iron, manganese, nickel, cepper, and 
curome, 

CoLtp.—Almost the greatest cold ever obtained was 
produced by the vaporisation of a mixture of ether 
and solid carbonic acid in a vacuum. The pressure 
at which carbonic acid is liquificd is about 36 atmo- 
spheres, an atmosphere being a pressure equal to 760 
m.m., or 151b., for the pressure of the air on the 
square inch is L51b., or 760 m.m. 

Tue Suez CANAL.—The rules for the navigation 
of the Suez Maritime Canal have been issued pre- 
paratory to its opening. ‘These rules prescribe that 
the canal will be open to ships of any nation not 
drawing more than 24ft. 7in. of water, the depth of 
water in the canal being 26}ft. Steamers may use 
their own propellers ; sailing vessels above 50 tons 

vill have to be towed by the service established by 
the company. The maximum speed of travelling 
is fixed at 5} knots per hour. The tolls to be 
charged are 10 francs (8s. 4d.) per ton of measure- 
ment, and 10 francs for each passenger. The charge 
for towing will be 2 francs per ton. The charge for 
pilotage varies according to the depth of wates, 
commencing with five francs for a draught of 
9ft. 10in. to 20 francs for vessels with a draught of 
24ft. Zin. The cost of berthing any vessel at Port 
Said, Ismaila, or Suez, is fixed at 5 centimes (4d.) 
per ton per day. Stringent regulations are laid 
down with respect to lights aud mooring, as to 
passing other vessels, getting ships afloat in the 
event of their grounding, and with regard to salvage 
of articles lost in the canal. The tolls and charges 
on a vessel of 2,000 tons, including towing, pilotage, 
and charges, exclusive of berthing, would be about 
1,0007. The charge for one of the large steamers 
of the Peninsular and Oricntal Company would be 
more according to the number of passenger. 

New PATENT BREECHLOADERS.—It is, perhaps, a 
curious but stili indisputable fact, that with the 
advancement of science there start up obstacles and 
dangers which dishearten and prompt us to go back 
to the point whence the progressive march was com- 
menced. And yet, as Fontenelle remarks, ‘ We find 
as we proceed many valuable discoveries of which 
we were before ignorant.” Scarcely to any invention 
of modern days do these facts better apply than to 
that of central-fire guns. When first they came into 
use the sportsman was amazed at the rapidity, pre- 
cision, and ease of firing which were their chief 
characteristics, but they had not been long at work 
when serious defects and dangers were found in the 








new invention. Thoy were liable to premature ex- 
plosion, because the process of drawing back the 
strikers was left to “ho uncertain action of spiral 
springs, which somotinies came in contact with the 
cartridges and causod the explosion. People then 
wished to go back t::{he principle of pin-fire ; but to 
Mr. Needham, of Piccadilly, is due an invention 
which has freed the central-fire principle from 
danger. In his patent gun, a lever at the one moment 
drops the barrels, sends back the hammers to half- 
cock, and withdraws the strikers into their cases— 
thus rendering premature explosion impossible, be- 
cause the strikers cannot project again until the 
barrels are firmly secured. Unlike other central-fire 
guns, it can be ascertained in this, without opening 
the gun, whether it is loaded or empty. There are 
many other advantages, prized by sportsmen, said to 
be attached to the invention of Mr. Needham. We 
have merely noticed the chief one as calculated to 
protect life aud limb in the enjoyment of the sports 
of the field. 


AN AUTOMATIC TELEGRAPH. 

TueERE is a new and remarkable invention, an au- 
tomatic system of self-telegraphing power, which will 
multiply eight or ten times the facilities of tele- 
graphic communication over the present system. 
here is reason to believe this is one of the. most 
astonishing inventions of the age, and destined to 
produce a great revolution in the commerce, financial 
uffairs, intercourse, and social condition of the world. 
We learn, also, that the United States Government 
will be asked to test this invention, and to take the 
control of and use it for the public good. Congress, 
we hope, will not hesitate to investigate the matter, 
and to make the necessary appropriation—first, to 
try the new system between Washington and New 
York, and then, if successful, to obtain the patont and 
give the whole country the benefit of it under 
Government control. 

The time has come when the telegraph should no 
longer be in the hands of private companies or in- 
dividuals. The British Government has had the sa- 
gacity to see this; has purchased the lines in England, 
and on the 1st of January next will take entire con- 
trol, in connection with the Post-office department, 
of all telegraphic communications. The great nations 
have moved slowly in this matter, and have followed 
what the lesser ones—such as Belginm and Switzer- 
land—have done before. All will have to come'‘to it 
intime. ‘There is no other way of preserving tho 
secresy of communications inviolable, of preventing 
monopolies from using the telegraph to the injury of 
the public, and of cheapening the transmission of 
messages. ‘I'he charges for telegraphing now are 
enormous and out of all proportion to the capital ac- 
tually invested in the lines. Under Government con- 
trol and in connection with the postal service they 
could be reduced to a fiftl the present rate. In every 
point of view, then, for the welfare of the public and 
interest of the Government, Congress should at orce 
establish the experimental line we have spoken of, 
and prepare the way for controlling the whole tele- 
graph system of the country. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL CuRIOSITY.—To M. Henri de Par- 
ville, the author of various works on general science, 
the following lucid description of M. D’Avezac’s late 
communication to the Academy of Sciences on a MS. 
published for the first time, and entitled “ Compague 
du navire l'Espoir, de Honfleur, 1503-1505,” is due. M 
de Parville says :—On the dth Juue, 1505, Captaiu de 
Gonneville had heen cast during a storm on some 
unknown land situated in about the same latitude 
as the Cape of Good Hope. He there met with in- 
telligent and sociable natives, aud after staying 
there several mouths he started for France, taking 
with him the son of the chief, whose name was Esso- 
meric, and to whose departure his father had con- 
sented on condition of his being sent back. On 
arriving within sight of the French coast, the 
Espoir was attacked by pirates, and Captain 
de Gonneville and part of lis crew only escapod 
by running ashore. The captain, being unable to 
send back the young Indian, adopted him, and gave 
him his own family name, Paulinier. Navigators for 
many years sought in vain for the land mentioned by 
De Gonneville, and there existed to this day great un- 
certainty regarding its true geographical position, 
when a MS. found by the librarian of the Arsenal, 
aud communicated to M. D’Avczac, explained the 
mystery but a few weeks ago. It appears that in 
1658 an action was brought against the descendants 
of Essomeric for the payment of certain droits d'au- 
baine (escheatage) by the farmers-general of the 
King’s revenue. The Abbé Paulmier, Essomeric’s 
graudson, pleaded his own case, showing that his 
grandfather had been kept in France contrary to pro- 
mise, and that his descendants ought therefore tu be 
free from the liability in question. He won the law- 
suit by producing the certified copy of the declara- 
tion made in 1505, by Captain Gouueville, on his re- 








turn. It is this document which has now been dis- 
covered. The land touched at by Gonneville was 
not beyond the Cape of Good Hope, as was expected, 
but opposite, and the French captain had landed at 
the southern extremity of Brazil, between lat. 24 deg. 
and 27 deg. S. M. de Parville frther states that it 
appears from M. D’Avezac’s paper that a few years 
before 1503, Normans and Bretons, especially those 
of Dieppe and St. Malo, used to get valuable wood, 
cotton, monkeys, and parrots from a country a little 
more to the north of Gonneville’sland. “ And,” con- 
cludes M. de Parville, “ does not this absolutely prove 
that before the end of the 15th century Normans 
and Bretons were in the habit of crossing the Atlan- 
tic and frequenting Brazil?’ 

COPPER AN ANTIDOTE AGAINST CHOLERA. 

Art a meeting of the Académie des Sciences, M. 
Dumas, the celebrated French chemist, gave a brivf 
analysis of Dr. Burg’s report on the preservation 
from cholera of men engaged in working with cop- 
per. He said statistics clearly prove that whenever 
the manipulation of copper was carried on the men 
eugaged in it have almost invariably escaped harm- 
less. The number of men who died of the epidemic 
in 1865 was eight, three of whom were engravers, 
one optician, one polisher, or burnisher, and one 
turner. In 1866 the mortality among them from the 
same cause was exactly the same. According to 
M. Burg, several of these deaths appeared to result 
from exceptional circumstances; they were either 
out of work or under bad sanitary conditions. To 
enable it to be clearly understood what proportion 
these numbers bore to the great body of workmen 
engaged in copper works, it must be stated that tho 
Ceusus of 1866 showed that there were in the de- 
partment in which Paris is situate 122,838 workers 
in metal, and it is putting it below the mark to say 
that of this number at least one-fourth—that is to 
say, nearly 31,000—are engaged in working copper 
in some form or another. 

Deducting boys under twelve years of age em- 
ployed in the same work, there remained upwards of 
26,000 adults really workmen, consequently the 
number of deaths in the years specified was in the 
proportion of three to every 10,000. Farther in- 
quiries were made with the view of ascortaining if 
the preservation varied in accordance with tho 
degree in which the metal was handled by the 
operatives, it being evident that if copper possessed 
the preservative properties attributed to it this would 
be manifest in the case of the workmen who died. 
The result of this brauch of the inquiry, it is said, 
proved the correctness of the theory. Among gold 
and silversmiths and watchmakers, the total number 
of whom was 11,500, there were 16 cases, and there 
died one of every 719 employed. 

Among makers of metallic spectacle frames, en- 
gravers on copper, men engaged in plating copper, 
polishers, rollers, and coiners, the total of whom 
was 6,000, there were six cases, the mortality being 
one ia 1,000. Among founders, tap-makers, lamp- 
makers, workers in bronze, sham jewellery, and cop- 
per utensils, the number of whom was 14,000, there 
were seven cases; the mortality was one in 2,000. 
Among opticians, makers of mathematical instru- 
ments, dry polishers, stampers, turners, and musical 
instrument makers, the number of whom was 5,650, 
there was nocaseatall. Thus the rate of mortality 
diminished in proportion as the workmen were 
more exclusively employed in the manipulation of 
copper. 

in other manufactures the mortality was from 10 
to 40 times greater. 





Tue London Fire Brigade last year cost 90,0001. 

A NuMBER of Frenchmen have arrived in Bombay, 
en route for Mesopotamia, where they are to be eni- 
ployed on a survey for a railway by the Turkish Go- 
vernment. 

1,000 parts of wheat yield 740 parts of starch, of 
barley 790, of ryo and oats 640, of peas 500, of 
beans 420, of potatoes 160 to 200, of beet, parsnips, 
carrots, &c., under 75, grasses from 65 to 20. 

A MEMORIAL to the Prime Minister for the dis- 
establishment of the Church in Wales is circulating 
in the Principality. It is said to have been already 
very numerously signed. 

THERE are some curious results of the overland 
transit through Egypt. We naturally suppose that 
Englishmen resort to the far East by that route, but 
we do not see the natural consequence that the popu- 
lations on this side of Egypt profit by the route. 
This they have now done for some years, so that in 
India, China, and Japan, Greeks, Syrians, Maltese 
and Armenians are to be found as far off as Shanghai 
and Yokohama. Some few are merchants, but a great 
proportion are loafers and bad characters, the Suez 
Canal furnishing a fair contingent. When the Canal 
is opened a larger influx of “mean whites” may be 
expected in the cities of the Hast, increasing tho 
davgerous populations. 
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CHAPTER XxX. 

"We left Dr. Kamptoa as ho withdrew from the 
house of Inez de Parma to go in search of a person 
by whose aid he might legally claim Carola as his 
wile. 

A sense of oppression weighed very heavily upon 
his spirits, and this feeling did not arise from the 
fact that he had stolen into the office of James Ray- 
nioud and smitten him down with a murderous blow, 
so much as from the discovery that his father was a 
terrible villain, low-bora and bratal, while his mother 
was a bad woman. 


It is true that his heart told him he had done a | 


dangerous deed in killing the lawyer, yet he recog- 
uised that guilty terror as one which he had felt 
more than once during his reckless career, in which 
his weapons had shed the blood of other mon. 


James Raymond owed him, he thought, a life, yes, | 


a score of lives, for the bitter zeal with which he hai 
conducted the murder-trial against him. 


lim. 


had designed, and dare all that might result. 

Carola should be his, and with her he would leave 
Lis mother for ever, after securing what wealth he 
wight. As for his father—pah! what a coarse brute 
that father was. Since his mother was so vile, it 
Was a pity that she had not given him, Robert Kamp- 
tou or Robert Diaz, a duke, or a count or some noble 
for a father. 

Filled with these black broodings, he hastened on 
until his rapid steps Jed him to a small tile-roofed 
cottage, where he paused to peep in through the 
judiciously closed shutters. 

He saw a small-faced, large-bodied man seated at 
a table, and very busy in paying his devotions to 
ee of wine or brandy, aud several well-laden 
aishes. 

“ Glutton,” thought Kampton. 
eat and drink.” 

No doubt. but that the “glutton” had as good a 
right to say of Robert Kampton: 

“What have you done that is better, young man ?” 

But the “glutton” did not know that he was ob- 
Served, and pursued his devotions to his decanter and 
his dishes with unabated vigour, until Kampton 
tapped smartly at the shutter. 


“He lives only to 





Besides, | 
the death of the lawyer could never be traced to } 


His gloomy feelings arose principally from the 
discovery of his parentage. He felt bitter, desporate. | 
He would finish this villany which his evil mother | 








[FLAYBANK’s BLUNDER. | 


Then the glutton cast a glance of rage around him, 
not kuowing that the treacherous shutter revealed 
lis actions, hurried his decanter and his dishes into 
a closet, wiped his face which was besmeared with 
grease, and assuming a devout countenance, hurried 
to open the door, 

“Who is it?” he asked, in a soft and gentle voice. 

“Do you not know me? My name is——” 

“Ah, doctor—is it you? Comein, come in. But 
why does a vain youth of the world scek Jasper 
Reel at this hour? Comein. Indeed, I was just 
deep in my nightly devotions when your summons 
disturbed me.” 

Robert Kampton was now within the small apart- 
ment, and having seated himself, gazed contemptu- 
ously at the glutton. 

Mr. Jasper Reel was barely five feet high, but he 
was nearly as many feet around the waist. His face 
was as we have said, small, yet every feature was a 
mass of fat. He was bald and oily, his voice was 
vily, his gestures were oily. The very furniture of 
the room had an oily appearance. 

“Do you know Miss Laura Parnail?” suddenly 
asked Kampton. 

“Tam thankfulthat I have that pleasure my young 
friend * 

“There, don’t ‘young friend’ me,” interrupted 
Kampton. “You and Lare old acquaintances, and 
know each other, Reel.” 

“ Principally, or what ?” unhesitatingly replied Mr. 
Reel, who was one of those Wolves which prey in 
sheeps’ clothing. “Iam getting upa new creed, one 
of my own—a stunner, if I may use the expression. 
I am prospering, I thank you, and intend to prosper.” 

“T have little time to spare,” remarked Kampton. 
“T suppose you will do as well as anybody elge and 
if you do not like the job, why my money may be 
more needed by some other man.” 

“ Never!” glided in Mr. Reel. “I have seen many 
things in my time—signs, wonders, strange dreams, 
divers proguostications.” 

“Stuff,” ejaculated Kampton. 

“WhatI mean is, that I have never seen a man 
who ever needed, or could need money more than 
Jasper Reel. What is the job?” 

“ Tomarry me.” 

“ Your hand, doctor.” 

“No. I never shake hands,” replied Kampton, re- 
coiling from the fat palm extended toward him. I 
wish you to marry me within half-an-hour toa young 
lady——” 

“ With pleasure, doctor. 
all right ?” 


I suppose the licence is 





“T have no licenco ; but I will pay the fine if an¥ 
noise is ever made about it, and sce you unmo~ 
lested.” 

“TIow much for the job?” 

“Say fifty pounds.” 

“Very good. In advance, you are xware. By 
the way, you asked me if I knew Miss Laura Par- 
nail. Why?” 

“She knows you, that isall. Get ready.” 

“Certainly. I suppose the young lady is per- 
fectly willing 2” said Mr. Reel, with a sharp glance. 

“T sce that you are experienced in this business,” 
replied Kampton, “and 1 am very glad of it; for, to 
speak plainly, the young lady is decidedly unwil- 
ling.” 


“ Oh, a forced affair!” exclaimed Mr. Rect. “ They 
are always very affecting to a man of my refined seu- 
sibility—very! Extra charge.” 

“Extra charge, cormorant! How much?” 

“ Why, as I always am terribly agitated—feel sad, 
weep, &c., suppose we say another fifty. In advance, 
you are aware.” 

“Get ready. Miss Parnail will settle your bill. 
How about witnesses ?” 

“Oh, you can supply them. It is to be a bond file 
marriage, then—no sham like the last, in which I 
was your witness ?” 

“Enough of that. Get ready. AIIl I want is the 
authority to call Carola Fairmont my wife.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Reel. ‘“ Now, how will you 
manage the ritual? Butthat isasmall matter. The 
last time I was in Miss Parnail’s house was—let me seo 
—some ten years ago—wasn’t it? You remember, 
eh ?” continued Mr. Reel, as he prepared himself for 
the proposed undertaking. ‘“‘ You remember old John 
Cleaver—him that his son had shut up for a mad- 
man in Harlin’s establishment ?” 

“T remember him. He was mad—wasn’t he ?” 

“Nota bit of it. You see Miss Parnail—excuse 
me for speaking of it, for no doubt you know all 
about it—you see, she completely dazzled old Johu 
Cleaver, and he was about to marry her. Immensely 
wealthy he was—million or two maybe now. I was 
to marry ’em, you see.” 

“Sham marriage?” 

“Nota bit of it. Licence all right—ovorything 
straight—but on the sly, for young Cleaver, the sou, 
watched his father day and night. Old Cleaver was 
afraid of his son; the old fellow was rather fecble in 
mind, though he was as strong as a giant in the 
body.” 

“ But it is very strange that——’ 

“Wait. Miss Parnail bad her eye on the millionse 
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Tf all had succeeded, the millions would have soon 
been hers. 

“T understand it all. So did young Cleaver, smart 
fellow he was—and is,” said Mr. Reel. ‘“ We were 
in Miss Parnail’s parlour—Cleaver senior, Miss Par- 
nail, I, and two witnesses, when, just as I began the 
service, in rushed Cleaver junior, Dr. Harlin, and 
several others. Well, to make the story short, they 
smashed the affair; had medical and legal authority 
to confine Cleaver senior. Was some stir about it 
afterwards, but money and Miss Parnail’s evidence 
proved that old Cleaver was mad, or an idiot.” 

“ Miss Parnail’s evidence ?” asked Kampton. 

“Certainly. Cleaver junior paid her handsomely 
for her evidence. I don’t mind telling you—thought 
you had heard of it from some one—perhaps from 
Miss Parnail, as I have heard that you are intimately 
acquainted with her. In tact, I thought at first it 
might be she to whom you wished me to marry you.” 

* What, marry my aunt?” 

“Oh! Isshe your aunt? Have I been speaking 
thus to her nephew of that most virtuous, most pious, 
most—eh—oh—” stammered Mr. Reel, who was quite 
confounded on hearing that lady was a relative of his 
listener. 

“That will do, Reel,” said the doctor, sharply. 
“ She is no saint, so do not lie any more. I was a 
sent from the city when Miss Parnail tried to win 
old Cleaver——” 

A sharp rap at the door interrupted Kampton, and 
Mr. Reel hurried to open the door. 

The new comer proved to be a small man in the 
garb of a clergyman, aud Mr. Reel eyed him sharply 
before he admitted him. 

“ Reverend sir,” said Reel, in his blandest voice, 
“T have not the honour of knowing you. The hour 
is late——” 

“ Read,” said the stranger, giving him a card, and 
at the same time gliding into the room. 

The card had written upon it but these simple 
words and figures: 

“One of us: 137.” 

Mr. Reel raised his eyes to those of the stranger, 
who made a rapid gesture, by which the worthy Jas- 
per Reel was informed that this man in the garb of 
aclergyman was but a thief,a member of a secret 
society. 

“Oh, a friend,” said Reel, “ seeking aid.” 

Mr. Reel’s back was turned towards Kampton as 
the stranger made a step towards him and whispered: 

“Do not start, nor cry out, nor attempt to escape. 
My name is Flaybank. You have seen me before.” 

Mr. Reel’s fat face grew ashy pale. Here was a 
famous detective in his apartment, and Mr. Reel well 
knew that his visit meant business. 

“T am at your service, sir,’ he stammered. 

“You have stolen plate in this room. The plate 
belongs to James Raymond. It was placed in your 
hands by a Portuguese. Am I right?” 

“You are very wrong,” replied Reel, but not in a 
very firm whisper. 

“Come, one of your fellows has betrayed you, 
Reel e 

“T admit that I received a large amount of plate 
from a Portuguese gentleman,” said Reel, “ but I did 
not know——” 

“Oh, of course. Well, what have you done with 
it? Ido not wish to arrest you at present. Perhaps 
I may not upon this count. ‘That is if the plate and 
all that the Portuguese confided to your care, is at 
ones given up. If not, I arrest you and search.” 

hir. Reel assumed the perfectly amiable and inno- 
cent, and turning to Kampton, who had become very 
impatient during this whispered conversation, said: 

“In one moment, doctor. I have a trunk which 
belongs to this reverend gentleman. It is at the 
house of a friend. I will just write an order for its 
delivery ——” 

While Reel was writing upon the same card which 
had been presented to him by the detective, the lat- 
ter whispered: 

“Tell this gentleman—by the way—what is his 
name?” 

“Eh 2” said Reel. “Oh, Doctor Robert Kampton.” 

“Ah,” hissed the detective, between his teeth ; “so 
TI have stumbled upon him. I intended to go from 
here to Miss Parnail’s to see him. I have been twice 
to his lodgings, looking for him. Do you know that 
I must arrest him ?” 

“Him? For what?” 

“ For murder!” 

At this reply, Mr. Recl let fall his pen and stared 
at the detective. 

Kampton had become very impatient, and his eyes 
were flashing with rago at tho delay. There was 
something about the detective which displeased him, 
especially as tho latter was evidently studying him 
closely. 

“Sir,” said the detective, “ I have just been telling 
Mr. Reel of an atrocious murder which was com- 
mitted to-night.” 








“Tt does not concern me, sir,” replied Kampton, 
coldly, though he felt his heart leap to his throat. 

So the deed was already known. Who found the 
body? Had anything been discovered? 

“Oh, of course not, sir. Perhaps you knew the 
unfortunate gentleman—James Raymond?” 

“No, sir. Make haste, Mr. Reel.” 

“Strange affair, very,” persisted the detective. 
“His son first saw the body. Blow on the head. 
With a club——” 

“Found the club, I suppose?” asked Kampton, 
yawning. 

“Yes. The assassin was in a hurry.. Dropped a 
lancet case. Hero it is.” 

“ How came it in your possession ?” said’'Kampton, 
carelessly, as he glanced at the lencet case. 

“T found it. I found the clubalso. There itis.” 

The detective held up the clnb. 

“You should have given the case into the hands 
of the police,” remarked Kampton. “I am acquainted 
with the chief of police, and with your permission, 
will give the articles to him ” 

“Thank youe The articles are in the hands of the 
police now.” 

“Sir!” exclaimed the doctor. 

“Yes, I am one of the police,” replied Mr. Flay- 
bank, coldly, who was playing with Kampton’s well- 
concealed terror. “The case has the initials ‘R. K.’ 
upon it. Ah, what coincidence! Initials-of your 
name. See, you have lost one of your diamond shirt 
buttons.” 

Kampton glanced at his bosom:and saw that one of 
his buttons was missing, 

“This cannot be it,” said the detective, fumbling 
in his pocket. “Found a diamond shirt button near 
the body—here’it is.” 

And with great coolness he leaned forward, and 
compared the button with one in the doctor's shirt 
bosom. 

“Strange, very,” said the detective. “But this 
begins to look quite serious, especially as there is a 
speck of blood upon your shirt sleeve——” 

Kampton at this instant dealt the speaker severe 
blow on the head. 

“Good heaven! What have you done?” cried Mr 
Reel, as the detective fell as if dead. 

“He insulted me and I punished him,” replied 
Kampton, quietly, as he secured his lost button and 
lancet-case. 

“ But you have killed him.” 

“T hope so,” calmly replied the desperate man. 
* Come, drag him into your closet.” 


? 


“Tsay yes!” said Kampton, fiercely. 

While Reel hesitated, the supposed dead man 
sprang to his fect with the agility of a cat. 

But Robert Kampton was as quick as he, and be- 
fore the detective could raise his silver whistle to 
his lips, or draw a weapon, the doctor’s weapon was 
at his head. 

“Stir, and you dic!” said Kampton, in a deep 
voice. 

Mr. Flaybank was a brave man, yet he was as pru- 
dent as brave. 

He saw that Robert Kampton was a daring, des- 
perate man, whose finger was firm upon the trigger 
of the deadly weapon whose cold muzzle he felt 
pressed against his temple. 

He had not come prepared to arrest the doctor, but 
having traced the stolen plate to Reel’s apartment, 
had visited it to recover the property. He had stum- 
bled upon Kampton ; supposing him a mere novice in 
crime, had attempted his arrest alone. He knew that 
the sound of his whistle, if heard in the street by the 
police, would quickly bring aid. But the police might 
not hear, and if they should, his death, in either case, 
would be certain and instant. 

“T have the lancet-tase, the club, and the button,” 
said Kampton. “ You have dared to insult me, fellow, 
by charging me with the murder of James Raymond. 
You do not know me. Put your hands behind you, 
sir, instantly, or I blow your brains out!” 

The detective saw the spirit of death in his eye 
and obeyed. 

“ Bind his hands, Reel, hard and fast.” 

Reel hesitated. It was a perilous affair to bind the 
hands of an officer of the law. But Kampton, with- 
out removing his steady gaze from that of the detec- 
tive, spoke sharply: 

“ Do as I say, Jasper Reel, or I turn my pistol upon 
you. You know I am not trifling. Be guick.” 

Reel produced a strong cord and bound Flaybank’s 
wrists tightly together behind him. 

“ Now bind his arms to his body. Very well ; now 
blindfold the fellow !” 

“ What will be the end of this?” thought Jasper 
Reel, as he tremblingly obeyed his order. 

“What will bo the end of this?” also thought the 
detective. 

“ Now gag him!” 


“Qh!” cried Mr. Reel, 





“Gag him, instantly. Open your mouth, sir, or 
you will never use it again !” 

“This man is no simpleton,” thought Flaybank, as 
he opened his mouth. “ He is a regular devil to deal 
with. But why does he bind, blind, and gag me ?” 

“Curse the hour that brought them to my house!” 
any Jasper Reel, as he finished his work. “ What 
next?’ 

“Now,” said Kampton, lowering his weapon from 
the head of the detective. “Come Reel.” 

* And leave him here?” 

“No, we will take him with us.” 

“* And what then?” 

“Never fear that I and Miss Parnail cannot take 
care of this adventurous gentleman,” replied Kamp- 
ton, smiling grimly. “It is very probable that tho 
events of this night may incline me to visit Cuba 
very soon. Perhaps I may take this fellow with me, 
or perhaps I may bury him—who knows?” 

He lauglied harshly, and the detective felt his 
heart, stout as it was, sink. 

“Come Reel.” 

He grasped the arm of the detective, and leading 
him towards the door, whispered : 

“T will shoot you dead if I suspect an intention to 
escape. Hurry, Jasper Reel.” 

The door which opened upon the street, and whicln 
Reel had neglected to lock, was at this moment 
pushed open. A half-intoxicated man, well elad, but 
with disordered dross, staggered in, saying, in a 
tipsy voice: 

“Jasper Reel, you keep bad hours.” 

(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
** A bloody deed and desperately despatched ! 
How fain like Pilate would I wash my hands 
Of this most grievous deadly murder done ! 
Well, I'll go hide the body in some hole, 
And when I have my meed I will away ; 
For this will out and then I must not stay.” 
Shakespeare. 

Lapy Norau could not speak. Murderers were 
in her chamber—murderers with bare blades, and 
stealthy, softened footsteps—with savage brows, and 
teeth hard set to a deadly purpose, and she could not 
ery out—she could not fill the house with the wild, 
impassioned entreaties for mercy—for respite—for 
escape which filled her soul. She lay as it were para- 
lysed. A species of nightmare must have been 
with her, and must have chained up her utterance. 

Chippenham put his hand upon the coverlet at tho 
foot of her bed. He movad it slowly up and down. 

“See here,” he whispered, “this is not the 
room ?” 

What did it mean? What didit all mean? The 
two men moved away from the bedside, and passed 
like black, silent shadows into the next room where 
slept Madame Diana. Another moment, and a loud 
cry—a horrible cry—a voice full of wild surprise, 
agony, entreaty, filled the chamber—rang in fact 
through the old house like the knell of a departing 
spirit. 

There were deep muttered curses after that, and 
a choking smothering sound. Another moment, and 
the two men were again in Norah’s chamber, carry- 
ing something in their arms—something with long, 
streaming hair, and ghastly white face, upon which 
the moon’s rays fell in ghastly mockery. How blind, 
and helpless, and fearful is guilt! The two ruffians 
hired to spill the blood of beautiful Lady Norah 
Beaumont had mistaken the directions of Rokewood 
regarding the silken covering of Norah’s bed and the 
room with two windows. They had entered the 
smaller room occupied by Madame Diana. The 
wretched Frenchwoman had lain awake expecting 
them, listening for the cry—the death cry of tho 
young captive bride. She heard the window raised, 
then the stealthy steps and the lowered voices. 
Another moment they were in her room. Before she 
had time to speak one was holding’ her down, strug- 
gling in the bed, while the other drove the cruel 
knife into the region of the false and pitiless heart. 
In vain the feeble, yet shrill cry of death—in vain 
the futile struggle, the imploring sign, the words 
which refused to form themselves upon the writhing 
lips, whispering: 

“ Mistake, mistake—not here !” 

In unreasoning fury, in the madness of resolve, in 
the coward fear of guilt—deafened, blinded, silenced 
by the maguitude of the crime they were hired to 
commit, these men mistook the carrion crow of tho 
field of carnage for the white dovo of love and peace, 
whose sweet life they had purposed to quench. Ma- 
dame Diana dicd in place of Norah Danvers; and 
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neither of the ruffians saw it, or heard it, or under- 
stood it. 

Moonlight fell in large white bars upon the grim 
head, the dishevelled black hair, the bony form, and 
neither of the hired demons looked at either. Norah 
from her bed saw and comprehended all at a glance. 
Voice had come back to her now, and fear was gone 
—gone with those wretches still in her chaumber— 
gone because she felt that heaven had delivered her, 
and smitten down her enemy in her place—gone be- 
cause she comprehended that in mercy had utterance 
been taken from her when the men entered the cham- 
ber at first. 

Had she cried outas she intended, she would have 
been lost. As it was they passed out ‘nto the dark 
passage with their hideous burden, leaving the door 
of the room ajar. 

“ We are going to pitch it into the pond, Madame 
Diana,” said the hoarse voice of Chippenham. “Get 
up and rouse the house when you hear us come back, 
after we have been in the house half-an-hour; but 
leave us time to get the silver cups, and spoons, and 
the old fashioned jewels from the squire’s private 
room. We must be off before you discover the thing, 
and there is another woman to settle.” 

With astonishing presence of mind, or something 
indeed much higher than any power of her own, 
Norah was enabled to reply in well simulated tones, 
hoarse and rasping as those of the wretched French- 
woman had been: 

“ Bien, man, well done! I watch for you.” 

How she did it she never knew, with the horror 
of crime in her presence, knowing to the full all that 
they had intended and all that she had escaped. 
A feeling too of womanly and christian pity ming- 
ling in with her eager wish for escape—a surmise 
that the deed was not perhaps complete, that life yet 
lingered in the ghastly form which they were about 
to fling into the icy waters of the pond. 

The men walked slowly out while she was think- 
ing these thoughts. They must have had the key 
of her room in their possession. The handle was 
turned, and the door left ajar. 

Then while the footsteps went slowly and more 
slowly down the winding stone stairs which led to the 
larger staircase below, Lady Norah arose dressed 
herself with fingers nerved by a@ supernatural 
strength to the task; a soft, warm dress of woollen 
texture, a thick jacket of sealskin, her long hair 
wound round her head and fastened simply with a 
couple of pins, a warm hat of fur—a lady’s winter 
travelling hat—upon her head, andthen hastily put her 
gold watch, her rings, her chain, gold bracelet, and 
a pairof valuable earrings, all secreted in a box, in 
her pocket. She had nota farthing of money, so she 
must subsist upon her jewels. And now to escape 
from this terrible house of blood, crime, and horror. 

A moment she paused, irresolute,in the passage, @ 
moment she held parley with herself, if she should 
call up the red-haired nurse who did not seem to be 
in the dark plot, and against whose life it seemed 
that the murderers hada design. And yet, would 
not to call up one of the hired mercenaries of Roke- 
wood be to pinion her own hands, to chain herself 
down once more a slave to his wicked will? And 
again, if they meant to come back and murder that 
woman to makeit appear that they were simply 
housebreakers who killed indiscriminately those that 
were in their way—if Rokewood had so arranged it 
(as indeed he had) that there was to be another vic- 
tim as well as Norah, so that taken together with 
the pre-arranged robbery, all suspicion of complicity 
might be diverted from him, then it was Norah's 
duty to rouse the woman, to warn her. 

She opened the door. ‘The woman was sleeping, 
snoring heavily. 

Norah came close to her and shook her arm. 
rose up with a startled ery. 

“Hush, hush!” said Norah. “ Rokewood has sent 
murderers to kill me in my bed; they mistook and 
have killed Madame Diana instead. Rouse yourself ; 
rouse the servants, there must be honest hearts among 
them, the good old butler for one. Let them go 
cown to the pond and capture those miscreants. 
Up, arouse the house. You know that I am not of 
weak mind; you have never believed it. If gain is 
your object you shall have more gain in obeying me.” 

But Norah appealed to a woman, stupid, brutal, 
pitiless, if not absolutely criminal. 

That the great Rokewood, the man rolling in gold 
and power, should do wrong seemed impossible in her 
eyes. Here was the prisoner, the young creature 
whom she was hired to watch and grind down daily 
under the heel of cold official routine ; this prisoner, 
whom she had been told she was never to allow to 
escape for one instant, now stood dressed and ready 
for flight in her room. 

The strong woman believed nothing, cared for 
nothing, listened to nothing that did not come from 
those in power. Escaping, escaping! Out of bed 
she spraag. and wound her muscular arms about the 


She 





slight form of Norah, bending her towards the ground 
as a storm bends a reed. 

When Norah would have shouted for help, the 
brutal nurse put a cruel hand upon her mouth. 

Norah was powerless and weak in the grasp of 
this creature, who was accustomed to the regimen of 
lunatic asylums, and indeed had been brought from 
one. 

And now came the sound of footsteps upon tho 
lower stair. Norah heard them, the woman heard 
them. Something like belief shook the rude spirit 
of the creature for an instant. 

She relaxed her hold. She paused in confusion. 
She listened! 

Simultaneously as the handle turned in the lock, 
the nurse gave Norah her freedom. But what a gift 
at such a moment. 

“Useless,” whispered the sinking heart of the 
earl’s daughter. 

The moon's rays did not entcr into this chamber 
of the nurse through the window but through the 
skylight, and they fell upon a black, carved oak pross. 
Instinct, providence more likely, guided Norah to 
this weird old piece of furniture. She stooped down 
behind it. 

“Ina moment they will drag me out,” she said, to 
herself. 

In a moment they were im the room, and the miser- 
able nurse was struggling in their grasp as the 
Frenchwoman had done. Blindly, remorselessly, 
they held her down, and one stifled her cries while 
the other stabbed her. It was fearful, that sound 
—for years and years afterwards Lady Norah Dan- 
vers would waken out of dreams wherein that 
savage, stupid, strong woman in her night-gear, 
struggled with the hired assassins and could not make 
them comprehend her. 

Norah did not hear her utter her name, it seemed 
that the poor creature dimly comprehended at the 
last that Norah had come to her in the spirit of truth 
and mercy, and had been willing to risk her young 
life to save hers. Silence; the silver moon-rays 
trembling on the floor of the chamber, mingling in 
with the stain of crime and violence. Norah, kneel- 
ing belind her oaken chest, shut her eyes and ears 
to all and prayed in her earnest soul—prayed for de- 
liverance and peace. 

Then the ruffians kicked the form of the second 
victim into a corner and went downstairs again. 
When their footsteps had died out Norah arose. But 
one glance did she give towards the corpse of the 
selfish and mercenary creature who had met her 
death through her obstinacy. She hastily descended 
the first staircase, came to the head of the second, 
and listened. A door was open, a lamp was burning, 
and a man was walking up and down a handsome 
chamber, talking to himself, holding his head down, 
wildly gesticulating. 

“Tt will out, it will out!” he said, and then he 
paused, tore his hair, and groaned. ‘ Why, twenty 
years after old Macarthy was murdered, I have heard 
my grandfather say that if a waggon went by that 
well and stopped for the horses to drink, groans used 
to come up out of the ground, and at last they dug 
and dug, and there was his skeleton entire. Oh, that 
I should have such a thing done in my house in Glan 
Flodden. Poor, pretty lass! but then, five thousand 
down and the mortgage interest settled, and I haven't 
done it. No, I have only listened, and a 

Then began the walk again, and the wretched man, 
who had sold himself to evil, groaned such a fearful 
groan as went to the heart of Norah. 

The night was bitter cold ; a keen frost glazed the 
surface of the deep lying snow; the moon shone 
upon the whiteness ; the air was still, rarified, cutting 
like breathings from Siberian wastes. A fire burned 
red and fierce in the grate in the squire’s room ; thero 
was no lamp now, for the squire had turned off the 
light, and the effect of the mingling of the lurid glow 
of the fire with the pale beams of the moon in the 
sombre chamber, with its heavy hangings and oak 
carvings, and the distracted, restless figure of the 
squire pacing up and down in his figured dressing- 
robe, was startling. weird, awful. There was a win- 
dow, a French window, opening upon a balcony ; 
steps led down fromthis balcony to thelawn beneath. 

Suddenly, the squire went and opened the French 
window, and the white moonbeams and the keen air 
came into the sombre room. ILeclasped his forehead 
aud looked up into the heavens. 

“ Money, money,” he grvaned ont; “how many 
sou!s hast thou sent down unto ‘ophet ? Poor, little 
girl, young, beautiful, such deep, blue eyes—and I, 
too, have a girl safe with her mother now. This 
poor child had no mother.” 

The squire, the self-indulgent, drinking squire, the 
man of violent temper and brutal manners, was weep- 
ing. 

I shall never sleep again,” he groaned out, “never, 
never! Ishall drink brandy, but I shall see her 
faco lying still and white under the cold waters of 





the pond, always, always, always! I wis! 
place was burnt.” he burst forth fiercely, at | 
“only so that she could come again, alive 
well, as she was last week when she sat at my ta)! 
below.” 

Again the man who had sold himself to Satan and 
to Kokewood, groaned. 

Norah, with palpitating heart watched him. 
had stood during all this time irresolute on the lan- 
ding. She might meet the murderers if she essayed 
to escape into the grounds through any door tiey 
had leit open. They were engaged in plundering 
below, of that she was confident, but there were 
chances that she might encounter them somewhere 
in the great house. Whatif she crossed the squire’s 
chamber and descended the steps on to the lawn ? 

The thought of awakening the sleeping servants 
was not once entertained by her after she had en- 
countered the remorseless opposition of the strong 
and stubborn nurse. She might find friends to be- 
lieve her among the servants or she might not. . She 
might be recaptured, given up again into the power 
of Kokewood, and her testimony might avail he 
nothing, no escape. 

“ Once out of this house,” she said to herself, “ and 
I will never again come under the power of Roke- 
wood. 1 will appeal to the Queen if all else fail.” 

Then swift as a moonbeam she darted across the 
squire’s chamber. As she passed by the lurid gloom of 
the fire near which he sat he raised his head, startled 
by her footstep, and a wild cry burst from his lips. 

Ile believed her dead, sleeping under the cold 
waters of the pond, with a wound in her heart, and 
here was Norah, tall, slender, in long sweeping black 
garments and with her pure pale face surmounted by 
the close travelling hat of fur. 

She did not speak to reassure him ; she felt that the 
master of the mansion had sold her to Rokewood, 
had trafficked in her blood, and that the agonies of 
conscience which he suffered were a just and 
righteous retribution. 

“ Already, already,” he said; “ already come froin 
the dead to haunt me.” 

“ What will the gold profit you, Squire Macray :! 
she said, “even if Rokewood pays it. Will it buy 
back sleep, sound and sweet, a clear conscience or a 
hope for the future ?” 

And then she stepped out upon the balcony aud 
so down the steps into the garden. 

She passed across the snowy lawn; her way into 
the high road lay by the side of the pond which she 
remembered so well on that night in late autumu 
when she had first sought shelter at Glan Flodden. 

A cold shudder convulsed her frame as she placed 
her foot upon the narrow pathway. It was choked 
up with snow, indeed her feet were already soaked 
with wet, and she walked in the snow upto her ancles ; 
the trees and bushes on each side of her were loaded 
with the white glittering jewels of winter, there 
was no wind stirring among the stiffened trees, which 
stood like bare skeletons under the night sky, and 
yet the horror of the place struck upon her even 
more fearfully amid the cold white stillness; oh, 
when would she have passed that terrible pool ; its 
ugly secret lay hidden beneath it. Madame Diana, 
the guilty and pitiless Frenchwoman, lay under the 
glassy waters. 

“ The first of my enemies has been smitten down,” 
murmured Norah. “ Poor wretched creature, I would 
have’saved her had it been possible ; but how long 
before the vengeance of Heaven overtakes the arch 
fiend, Rokewood ?” 

She clasped her hands and looked passionately up 
into the night sky as she spoke. 

Just at that moment came the sound of footsteps 
crunching upon the snowy pathway and the dead 
leaves, and then voices, the voices of the murderers. 

“ Pitch her in here,” said the voice of Chippenham. 

‘“*Tt's a heavy burden,” responded the voice of the 
other miscreant. 

Then Norah heard a loud splash in the cold glit- 
tering water. Shecrouched down and held her breath. 
Had they discovered their mistake; would they 
search for her? Nay she had escaped, the power of her 
Father in heaven had led her forth out of the reach 
of her foes, and she would not be driven into it again, 
she felt convinced. 

She crouched down and listened, there was stil!l- 
ness again now, but presently Chippenham spok« 
“T couldn’t look at the—the girl at all, did you put » 
stone at the neck ?” 

“T had it ready sewn up in acloth,” responded ti 
other, “and for this one too; it’s all done now.” 

“Yes,” responded Chippenham, with something like 
a dreary awful laugh. ‘“ Yes, it’s all done now, and 
I hope Rokewood will be ready with the thousand 
pounds. It’s little enough for the workmen who do 
the dirty business. How horribly thai last womaa 
struggled.” 

Lady Norah fancied that sho heard the villain shud- 
der, 
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“Ah, old Macray, who had nothing to do but to 
keep quiet, will have five thousand and more,” cried 
Chippenham, in a burst of excitement. “I say that 
i willhave more! I'llinsist on another five hun- 
dred apiece. Did you hear a stir among those 
branches?” 

Lady Norah had leaned against a bush rather 
strongly, and a tiny twig had broken off. Mer heart 
beat so that she could hardly breathe. 

“Give us the brandy flask,” cried Chippenham, in 
2 loud, excited tone. “A man must drink if he is to 
do work like this.” 

An oath wound up the sentence, and then a sound 
of drinking. 

“I’m braver now,” continued the miscreant, shak- 
ing his clenched fist, and laughing again; “ it’s 
nothing when you're used to it.” 

“Give the bottle here,” growled the other man. 

!lyon, Anthony,” he said, after he haddrank some 
1 y, “ that I saw something all the while we were 
ing it down the stairs; I saw a procession—a 
and two or three men, sheriffs’ officers, in black 
i and—and a gallows standing against a dark 
Winter morning's sky, and you and I walking in the 
tidst towards it ; I saw that the whole time.” 
‘A truce to what you saw,” burst forth Chippen- 
i, wildly; “see, have you the silver cups, and the 
us, and the antique jewellery which we are sup- 
posed to have done it all for?” 
* Yes, well, come on into the high road.” 
Merciful heaven, they must pass her close where 
crouches under the bushes, their garments must 
brush hers; she closes her eyes ; sho prays. 


they are passed, passed, their brutal voices die 
away in the cold night air, and then she arises and 
turns her steps towards the high road. A few paces 


brings her to the stile, she scrambles over, trem- 
Uling the while in every limb, and now she is run- 

r along the road towards Yauworth village. She 
is going to the “ Crown,” there, casting herself into 
ar of the good landlady, she will sob forth 
tale of horrors, she will implore her to protect 
lier from tho interference of the well-meaning, but 
d rector, and she will ask news of her husband. 

A mile was soon gone over iu her then excited 
state. Jt was not long before the quaint quiet vil- 
lage with its spire, its few houses, its large inn, 
came into the road as it were in front of her. She 
went on to the inn and rang the bell londly. A win- 
dow was thrown up and tho head of the kind land- 
lady appeared. 

“Oh! let me in, let me in,’ 
with excitement. 

At once, hardly giving herself time to throw on a 
dressing-gown and slippers, the good landlady de- 
scended, unlocked the door, and received the weep- 
ing, trembling Norah in her arms. 

“ Pretty love,” she said. “How Ihave thought of 
you; I felt sure there was something wrong.” 

Norah was by this time in strong hysterics. The 
tension of the nerves, the self command, the wild 
terror, and the miraculous escape, all overwhelmed 
Ler mind at once with a sense of awe. The calm- 
ness, the patience, the weak submission to imprison- 
ment, suffering, and death itself, which had beer. 
her attitude, now gave place to a return of her vid 
feelings of indignation against the wrongdoers, 

* How long,” she cried, “are they to ride ta pros- 
perously in their sin, wading in blood? {[t is 80, 
dear madam, I have witnessed to-nig*,4 two mur- 
ders.” : 

The landlady thought her mir,q was wandering 
through excitement and over fr’ igue. 

“TI have news for you, pret’ y one,” she said, sooth- 
ingly. “ Somebedy is her 2 sleeping in a back room 
where he has heard nOF ving. I will call him to you. 
Drink some wine fire’, » 


. wl. 

Norah dreak th’, wine and lay back weeping in an 
arm-chaiz. Ev ery sound she heard made her shud- 
der. 

“Rokev ood, Rokewood !” she murmured. “ Oh, 
hat f “aay die rather than be delivered again into 
“lis twnds.” 

While she prayed thus the door opened and her 
husband, white with the delirium of joy, rashed into 
the room and caught her to his heart. 

“My love, my life,” he sobbed forth; “they had 
given it out that you had been sent on to Mayence, 
iu Germany. ‘To-morrowI should have started for 
that place. Where have you been? ‘Tell me ?” 

* At Glan Flodden.” 

“T knew it, my heart told me so, and I lingered 
near. I have written to the Lord Chancellor, I have 
made applications for a search-warrant, all in vain; 
the law gives such power to a guardian. The world 
seemed against me—obh, Norah, Norah!” 

He was mad with the ecstacy of his recovered 
bliss. Suddenly he started back in horror. 


cried Norah, sobbing 


“What is this, my life, blood on your cloak, have 
you hurt your foot ?” 
“Murder,” she gasped forth; 


“deadly murder. 


suul through the eyes, 


Ifammond, Rokewood must be overtaken, the very 
s:ones else will cry ont against him.” 
Then she told him all. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
You shall hear the solemn, surly bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell. 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets, 

RutHveEN grasped the hand of the white haired 
keen-eyed man. “Have you an interest in Lady 
Viola Beaumont ?”’ Le asked. 

“Am I interested ?” repeated the stranger. His 
words sounded cold, but there was a tremor in his 
voice, notwithstandin g, which, the instinct of Ruth- 
ven taught him, was the consequence of repressed 
emotion. “I have some cause to be interested,” con- 
tinued the stranger, speaking now in hard, icy tones, 
“ Business considerations, of course.” He paused a mo- 
ment, then continued: “ Tell me your impression re- 
garding the whereabouts of this young lady.” 

Ruthven did not hesitate ; instinct stronger than 
reason prompted him to make a confidant of this tall, 
keen-eyed, self-possessed personage. 

“We might be overheard here,” he said, glancing 
about him.” 

‘Lhe stranger took the hint. Ruthven only re- 
mained in the crowded café long enough to satisfy 
his hunger, and pay his reckoning. ‘Then the two 
left together—the white-bearded man, and the sup- 
posed young priest. 

The former called a carriage, for the snow was 
falling heavily, and the two gentlemen were driven 
off to a hotel, quiet and secluded for Paris, in a 
quict street of the old quarter of the town. ‘There, 
in a quaint room, with polished floor, white stove, 
yellow stuffed chairs and sofas, the tall stranger pro- 
nounced himself at home. He cast off his overcoat, 
and flung himself into a low seat; his velvet cap still 
pressed on his brow, hiswhite, thick hair curled about 
his head in wild luxuriance. 

Never had Philip Ruthven seen a more remarkable 
man. 

“T have choice wiues and rare French brandy close 
at hand,” said the stranger, and he opened an old- 
fashioned press, and drew out a cigar case and seve- 
ral tall bottles. “ Now, we will bave up ho’ aud cold 
water. You shall choose. We will smoke and ca- 
rouse, and make a night of it.” 

There was an air of wildness and excitemont ‘now 
about the tall man which startled Philip, and roused 
something akin to suspicion in his mind. 

The stranger laughed. Tis white, even teeth glit- 
tered in the lamp light. 

“ I see a gleam of distrust im youreyes, Sir Priest,” 
he said. * Iam quick at reading the feelings of the 
Yours, tuo, are honest eyes, 
and show quickly the feelings within. I give you 
leave to suspect me, young man, only do uot allow 
your suspicion to stand in the way of the great ob- 


ject we both have in hand.” 


What that object was the stranger did not say, but 
Philip comprehended that he was anxious for the 
welfare of the Lady Viola. 

The two gentleinen lighted their cigars, and, 
with the tall bottles between them on the table, sat 
down to their confidences. Ruthven, as we know, 
was naturally somewhat hot-headed and excitable. 
Ho drank a little wine, and his tongue lousened under 
the influence of the good Burgundy, as the scheming 
stranger intended that it should. Warming into an 
impassioned eloquence, the young and generous stu- 
dent told to the stranger the history of his love, his 
despair, the removal of the twin sisters, the escape of 
Viola, her recapture, and tho subsequent sufferings of 
Norah. Ie told him that another girl had been re- 
ceived into the convent school, under the name of 
Viola Beaumont, and had there died of consumption. 

“And where is she now, the trae Viola?’ continued 
lkuthven, passionately. ‘If we appeal to the journals, 
tu the public, to the law courts against Rokewood, 
what can our unsupported testimony avail there ? 
Ilo will point to the certificates of death aud baptism. 
My single voice will avail nothing. I might go for- 
ward and swear that the girl who died was not 
Viola. Who would believe me ?” 

The stranger rose to his feet and paced the room 
with long, excited strides. ‘Then he came and leaned 
heavily upon the shoulder of Ruthven. 

“It was presumptuous of you, a penniless school- 
boy, to dare to love Viola Beaumont; but you have 
a noble heart, and if you find her I will aid to 
bring about your marriage, if it happen, in truth, 
that she responds to your affection.” 

“You are kind,” replied Philip, a little haughtily ; 
“ but what can you have to do with her marriage 2?” 

The stranger only answered by a low, bitter-sound- 
ing Iangh, looking down at the floor the while. 

“What indeed, what indeed?” lic sxid. “ What have 
I to do wit’ her, or with you, or with —with—Itoke- 





wood.” It seemed as if the name choked him. “ Well 


put more wood into that stove, Ruthven,” he contin- 
ued, for it is bitterly cold; drink more, smoke more, 
gird up your courage, for you must come out with 
me into the wintry night to search for Viola Beau- 
mont.” 

The heart of Philip throbbed with a strange ecs- 
tacy. 
© Where am I to search ?” ho asked. 

“Listen, lad,” the hand of the tall man was placed 

caressingly on his shoulder. “ Yesterday, at mid- 
night, I entered Paris, and my first thought was 
shelter—good rest, as you may suppose. IL went to 
an hotel, called for coffee and other refreshments, 
and ordered a bed. While I was waiting for my 
coffee a man came into the room with the landlord— 
a man—one of that staff of officials whose business 
it is in foreign cities to visit all the hotels and take 
away the written names, ages, and employments 
of the boarders aud lodgers. I gave him my name 
Ludovico Mernel, a Hungarian by birth, but with 
an English mother, which would account for my 
familiarity with that language. Fortunately, 1 am 
sufficiently at home in most foreign tongues. The 
two men talked before me of lunatic asylums, 
and of a young Engiish girl called Annetta Roke- 
wood, who was placed in acertain asylum. Now the 
name struck me at once; there is a cogent reason why 
the name of Rokewood should have power to stir me 
deeply. I am cognizantof several of the facts which 
you related to me to-night. I knew that Rokewood was 
miscreant before you told me so. I knew, besides, 
that he had reason to wish the daughters of the late 
miserably murdered earl out of the way. It struck me 
that they might have placed Viola ina lunaticasylum 
under the name of Rokewood. After that a chance 
whisper came to me of the daughter of an Englisis 
nobleman dying im a convent school—the Lady 
Viola Beaumont. I placed the two ideas together- 
I felt God knows how—He must have taught it to me 
that the socalled Viola was no Viola, and that the 
girl at the asylum was the one whom I sought. 
1 asked the road to the asylum. It lies two miles 
beyond the barrier in a lane. High walls shut in the 
court, the gloomy house frowns down n the road ; 
from the topmost windows only can any of the hapless 
inmates see imto the lane. I reached this melancholy 
spot this moyning at nine o'clock, the swn, despite fog 
aud frost, was getting up red behind the roof. L 
stood under the opposite wall and looking up won- 
dervd if my—if I should see Viola, and | did see her 
standing. at the window of a gurret almost in the 
roof. She wore a white moruing wrapper, her hair 
was dressed fashionably, her thia fingers rested 
agninst the frosty window frasues, her face was 
pale and wan and mournful.” ’ 
‘The stranger paused as if overeome by his emotion. 
Ruthven, excited beyond measure, sprang vo his side 
and grasped his- shoulder. 
“ Speak! speak!” he said. “ Wor the love of God 
do not trie with me. Viola Beaumont is precious 
to me as my own soul. More precious: far than my 
mere life. Teld me, then, how did yow recoguise her 
if your tale be true 2 Where bave you kuown her ? 
Who ave you ?”” 

“I recognised her because ber sweet faeo is im- 
pressed on my heart, and on my memory iniletters 
of fire which seorch up my ¥ery soul with the 
fierce desire of a deadly vengeance. I have: kuown 
her since she lay a tiny babe in her cradle. ‘I'wo of 
your questions are answered. As for the las}—work 
with me and believe in me, and you shall know who 
Iam when Vivla and Norah stand free aud bappy 
once more under the roof of Grand Court.” 

A wild thought came surging up in the soal of 
Ruthven. ‘Lhis man, this stravger, with his passion- 
ate eyes, and deep, proud, tender voice was he— 

We do not.follow out the thought in words. We 
shroud for the time the personality of the white- 
haired, white-bearded man in the veil of mystery 
which he has bimself assumed. 

“ Will you come with me to the Maison de Santé,” 
said Ludovico Merhel. “ Wilk you enter before day- 
break, and take part in the ceremony of interment 
of ove of the bapless inmates ?. You may mingle in 
with other priests. Ihave laid a plau for the escape 
of Viola.” 

“‘T will do whatsoever you command,” replied 
Philip, trembling with excitement. ‘Command me. 
Only explain why you object to appeal to the autho- 
rities 2 Why you cannot use fair means with the 
doctor at the head of this establishment Why you 
seek for the risk of escape I fear for her. Under- 
stand, no amount of danger would daunt me; but 
what of the timid fawn herself. She may faint from 
fear and excitement. Whereas if the master of the 
house is 8 geutleman, and can be made to understand 
the trath, he would allow Viola to leave quietly with 
us.” 

The stranger burst into a bitterlaugh. “ Young 
man, you know nothing of the world, It is not the 





villany of Rokewood itself which we have now & 
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contend with, but simply the effects of it. He has 
given up Viola into the hands.of officialism, profes- 
sioval vanity, aud man’s natural love of filthy lucre. 
He is wise enough. He knows that all those powers 
—worldly powers—not powers like his own—are 
still strong enough to fight his battles for him, and 
kill Viola by degrees without any really wicked or 
wrong intentions whatever. The doctor has been told 
sheis mad. He has believed it, and now he would not 
own himself mistaken for the sake of all the lovers in 
the world. He is handsomely paid for retaining her. 
Will he kindly forfeit a large income to pleasure 
you, or her,or anybody? The Demoiselles de la 
jlarpe forbade that wretched old Claverhouse to look 
upon the corpse of the consumptive girl. So would 
this Doctor Martini, though you brought over a 
whole swarm of English aristocrats who had known 
Viola from childhood, and meanwhile if we made 
uny stir—any sensation whatever—the sweet child 
would be secretly removed, taken, perhaps, into 
Spain, or still farther. True, I could invoke the arm 
of the law, and I may confess to you that it would 
be a very strong arm in my case, but while all its 
heavy artillery was getting ready, sweet Viola might 
be carried into Asia~hLeaven kuows where, still 
under this false name of Annette Rokewood. Then 
consider that this system of treatment would, in the 
end, bring about the very circumstance which Roke- 
wood desires. What is now a gross falsehood, one 
which, as Shakespeare says, ‘ smells to heaven’ with 
the rank odour of deceit and wicked fraud, might 
then prove real, true, and terrible. By dint of being 
constantly told that her nameis Annette Rokewood, 
and that her ideas respecting Lady Viola Beaumout 
are but a delusion, the mind of Viola may give way, 
aud in afew months she may become but the wreck 
of the being youand I have loved so deeply,” con- 
tinued Merlhel, after a pause. 

“JT see the force of all you urge,” cried Ruthven, 
eagerly. * Command me; tell me what you wish. 
What is your plan of escape for Viola? I will yive 
my blood and my life to bring it to pass if they be 
needed.” 

“I trust not,” replied Ludovico Merhel, with a 
gloomy smile, ‘** but your priest’s dress may help us 
enormously. This is my plan. Do you think you 
will have endurance enough to act upon it ? 

“TI have plenty of money,” continued Ludovico 
Merhel, with a bitter smile; * and gold never fails to 
buy service. This morning, when I had recognised 
the face of Viola at the window, I was not long in 
gaining admittance to the porter’s lodge, and finding 
out some of the domestic economy and the daily rules 
of this house of the Doctor Martini. It seems there 1s 
a piece of consecrated ground attached to the garden, 
and most of the mad patients who die within the 
walls of the establishment are buried therein. As 
many of the patients as are sufficiently well attend a 
moruing mass at seven o'clock in the chapel attached 
to the burial ground every day. This morning some 
unfortunate creature is to be consigued to the dust. 
Many of the patients will attend tle mass previous to 
the funeral service. Doctor Martini is a strict 
Catholic, and I suppose a well-meaning man in his 
way. Now, the porter, happily for me, is very poor ; 
very anxious to save mouey, that he may set up a 
little inn in his native Norman village, and he is not 
a man iuconveniently burdened with scruples either. 
He has a friend, a carpenter, equally poor, equally 
subservient, equally greedy. 

“Ah! where—where in this world shall we find 
men swayed by any uobler motives,” cried the 
stranger, passionately. 

Then, clasping the shoulder of Philip, he said: 

“You, at least, have saved my faith in human 
nature, young man; but listen. The carpenter was 
yesterday to make a coffin black and with metal 
plates, through which will be holes to allow the fresh 
air to enter. Now, this coffin must come in with you 
to the grounds of the asylum, and you must take your 
place as a priest. You need not officiate, but you 
must diaw near to the other priests. You speak 
French well enough to tell Dr. Martini that a certain 
Hungarian gentleman wishes his wife buried in the 
Maison de Santé, since her childhood was passed 
in a house which once stood on the very spot, You 
will take money with you, and the golden chink will 
speak volumes to the soul of the doctor. ‘I'he two 
luen, your accomplices, will help you in with the 
coffiu, which must be weighted with stones, and put 
into the chapel garden. While you are waiting for 
the commeucement of the mass, contrive to throw out 
the stones. ‘hen, when the patients appear, address 
Viola as Annette Rokewood, commiserate her state. 
Iam much mistaken if she will not at once read 
through your disguise, and comprehend that you have 
come to deliver her, 

“Whisper her to follow you—under pretenco of 
bringing her news from home, they will allow you, 
being a priest, to take her into the garden. ‘I'here get 
her iuto the coffin and return to the service, tellivg 


Dr. Martini that Annette is excited, and you have ad- 
vised her to go to her room. Afterwards you must 
suddenly object to the burial-ground. You must affect 
some sudden repugnance, you must make somecxcuse, 
pay double to get out of the scrape, and the men 
must carry your coffin out for you. I shall be waiting 
in the lane to receive it. Viola steps out, a carriage 
is at hand, she escapes.” 

Philip shaded his eyes with his hands. 

“Your plan is fraught with the most fearful diffi- 
culty. Why not, oh why not go forward to Dr. Martini, 
if heis to be bought with gold, and ask him to believe 
you, and to give Viola alive and scatheless to your 
care.” 

“ Pish, pish, pish,” said Ludovico Merhel angrily 
witha gloomy frown. * The man might listen to me, 
might accept five hundred pounds as earnest of 
more; but, on the other hand, sinco he receives, 
perhaps, two hundred yearly with Viola, since his 
professional reputation is at stake, since he believes 
Rokewood to be a mighty man, who could prosecute 
him, sue him at the law,and recover ruinous 
damages if he found him tampering with other 
people, and suffering a patient to escape, he would 
be fearfully close and cautious, and he would com- 
municate with Rokewood before he listened to me, 
and then all would be up with the precious captive ” 

Ludovico threw up his hands with a despairing 
gesture, and Philip secretly vowed to devote him- 
self to the scheme, wild and difficult as it appeared. 

The night wore on. Viola Beaumont, unconscious 
that help was at hand, weighed down by the terri- 
ble circumstances which had darkened her young 
life, lay wakeful aud weeping in a small soft bed, 
aud in a room with four others. She had been 
brought over to I'rance by Chippenham, watched 
during the whole journey as we have secn him 
watch her at the station. She had been placed 
under the care of Dr. Martini and his staff of 
nurses, without in the least comprehending that it 
was other than a school she had been brought to. 
When the villany of the odious scheme became ap- 
parent to her, when she understood that the doctor, 
buried in his profession and in scientific research, 
was himself a victim to the machinations of Roke- 
wood, and believed her mad, and believed her true 
name to be Annette Rokewood, she gave herself 
up to despair 

She was placed in a ward with three other harm. 
less lady patients, who were considered like herself, 
melancholy, and labouring under a delusion. Dr. 
Martini could not understand English, and thus 
Viola was unable to argue with him in her mother 
tongue against the injustice to which she had been 
subjected. She could but protest in French, and 
weep and lament. She was not unkindly used. 
Iler clothes were sent to her, buf all the marks of 
her name had been carefully erased. 

She was allowed to read and to practise music. 
She was well fed, and nobody insulted her, but she 
was not believed when she spoke of Rokewood, 
and told of her twin sister, and the various attempts 
on their lives. The doctor and the nurses only lis- 
tened with pitying smiles. 

Her heart was breaking; all means of communicat- 
ing with her friends was denied her, and she had 
given up all hopes of escape. 

On the dreary winter morning when deliverance 
Was so near, she lay weeping until she heard the 
voice of the nurse saying: 

“Ts Mademoiselle Kokewood well enough to attend 
early inass this morning ?” 

She arose. ‘here was something in the music of 
the mass which soothed her drooping despairing 
spirit. 

PShe hada bath, the nurse assisted her to dress. 
She wore a black velvet robe, and descended into 
the garden with a hood over her ears, crossed the 
path from which the gardener had swept the snow, 
eutered the chapel as she had entered it twenty 
times withio the last two months, took her place with 
dreary apathy, sat down when the others sat, and 
knelt when they knelt. All at once above the mono- 
tonous chanting of the priests, and the deep boom of 
the organ, she heard these words “ Viola, Viola, look 
up towards the left.” 

Was it a spirit voice? Was she called from this 
earth which had been naught to her save a prison- 
house ever since the death of her father ? 

She glanced up; there stauding near the door 
where she could see the snowy gravel path, and a 
dark lauristinus which grew close to the porch, stood 
a young man in a priest’s dress. 


Ah, the eye of love is quick. She needed no 


second glance to make sure of those burning gray 
eyes, that faultless mouth and chin, that bright, anx- 
ious, intellectual face. 

“Ruthven, Ruthven, faithful until death,” she 
whispered to herself. 

When the mass was over, he approached her, took 





her hands and said; 


“ TIow are you, Annette Rokewood ?” 
A deep flush, a look of sorrowful surprise camo 
into her face. 
* You, too?” she faltered. 
But Philip was looking on the ground, and Dr. 
Martini stood by smiling. 
“Tow is Miss Rokewood looking?” asked the 
doctor, in French. 
“ Charming,” replied Philip, “but might I speak to 
her inthe garden; I have news from her father.” 
Leave was given. Another moment and Viola was 
pacing between two hedges of yow, encircled by the 
arm of Philip Ruthven. 

“Viola, that wall is too high to climb, and the 


porter dare not let you through the gates. ‘here 
are half-a-dozen gardeners about the lodge. Ask no 


questions, life of my life.” 

He took her under a little stone alcove where was 
alarge coffin. He raised the lid. 

“Enter ; there is a pillow, there is a mattrass, there 
are breathing holes ; lie down, I will have you car- 
ried outside.” 

With the blind trust of love Viola obeyed, and was 
locked into the wooden box. There she lay trem- 
bling, listening. Was Philip beside her? Sie could 
breathe easily through the holes, but the darkness 
was dreadful, the suspense terrible. She called to 
Philip. No arswer: he was gone on his perilous 
message to the doctor. Vresently heavy tramping 
feet of men entered. She was carried along, and 
then set down inthe chapel where they were chant- 
ing a requiem for the dead. 

Her heart sank. She felt inclined to scream, to 
cry out. No voice that she knew was near her. Then 
she felt herself lifted again, and carried towards the 
cenetery, the pricsts still chanting. 

(To be continued.) 











TE old quict nook of Queen’s Square, Westmin- 
ster, is doomed. It is now a thoroughfare from 
a station of the underground railway to St. James’s 
Park. The curious old house close to the park is 
now being pulled down. It has over each of its 
many windows a separate mask, and although there 
is small invention in them, they are worth saving 
for the Architectural Museum, as specimens of their 
olden day. 

A Lucky Rerrasr.—Some curious disclosures 
with regard to bill-discounting were made in the 
Tankruptcy Court, in the case of the Countos 
D’Alteyrac ; incidentally, also, a novel mode of ob- 
taining release from Whitecross-street prison. A 
bill had been drawn by a Mr. Simpson, a financial 
agent, upon the countess, aud accepted by her, al- 
though no value had been given for it, and the trans- 
action ended in Simpson’s incarceration at White- 
cross-street. While there, he instructed a friend to 
investigate the character of the attorney who arrested 
him. It was discovered. that he was not on the roll, 
and had not paid for his certificate. On this ground 
the prisoner was set at liberty without the payment 
of a single penny. 

BIsMARCK IN THN FreLD.—During the morning a 
personage of note had appeared on the field. A man 
of great stature and size, mounted on a strong black 
horse, rode into the group around the king. He was 
dressed in a plain dark frock, with yellow facings ; 
wore the high boots and long straight sword of the 
Cuirassiers, and his dark massive face was covered 
with a huge helmet which appeared to have come 
out of some antiquary’s collection, its broad project- 
ing peak casting the upper part of his face into 
shadow. That helmet covered the brain which 
had set all the warlike machinery of the monarchy 
in motion on its path of conquest, for it was Count 
Bismarck who, in his secondary character of a Prus- 
sian gencral, now appeared among us. Close beside 
him sat Von Moltke, the strategist, whose forecast 
had given his aggressive policy such success; but 
whereas the profound military thinker was thin, ant 
bent, and worn; the statesman, bold and stern of 
aspect, was perhaps the largest man on the field, and 
looked capable of upsetting in combat a brace of 
Cuirassiers. ‘To the Englishmen whom he knew oc 
who were presented to him he was very cordial, ad- 
dressing them in excellent English. He continued 
to form part of the King’s suite throughout the 
operations. 

OFFICERS AND MEN IN THE PrusstIAN ARMY.— 
A correspondent of tie Times, who witnessed tho 
late manceuvres of the Prussian army, makes tho 
following remarks on the relations of officers and 
men:—“ Iu these manceavres the men have learnt 
many of those practical lessons which are of so much 
use to an army when called upon to engage in war, 
and which can, if not practised in peace, be only 
taught at the commencement of a campaign at the 
cost of efficiency, for then no errors can be rectified 





and no mistakes can be corrected. The officers have 
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learnt to take charge of their men in the field, how 
to secure their comfort as well as to superintend 
their movements. And these lessons appear to be 
of great value, for although a very strict discipline 
is observed, in no army is the soldier treated with 
more consideration or kindness by his officers than 
in the Prussian. Not only are his complaints fairly 
heard, his grievances impartially adjusted, but in 
courtesy of tone and manner the Prussian oflicer is 
never wanting when dealing with the soldiers com- 
mitted to his charge. From the Kiug and the Princes 
downwards, every officer is personally interested in 
the happiness of those under his command, and, in 
small things as well as great, regards their wants and 
studies their interests. This is not wonderful, for in 
the Prussian army no officer can rise to high com- 
mand by the mere effect of seniority alone ; selection 
is blended with seniority, and as the army is a really 
practical force, which, it is recognised, may at any 
time be required for active service, the selection of 
ofticers is always judiciously made, and no personal, 
political, or social influence is allowed to interfere 
with the promotion of those who are deserving, and 
the suppression of those who are incapable of filling 
high positions, or of bringing their men into the field 
in as perfect as possiblea condition of both body and 
mind.” 


TRUE LOVE AND FALSE. 
7 i 
CHAPTER VIL 

Wuen his son had left him old Bartholmae paced 
the floor in agony of mind; his anger and shame 
were nearly equal, the sudden falling of the blow 
made it impossible yet for him to realise it fully. 
Yet he knew that now it was his duty to reveal the 
truth to the Garricks. 

It was a terrible thing for the old man in every 
way. 

He paged the floor, wringing his hands, and clasp- 
ng them now and then to his forehead, he repeated : 

“T must tell them that my son is a villain—I— 

” 

Then he looked at his wateh. No time was to be 
lost ; the hour for the wedding was close at hand. 
a Garvicks were awaiting the bridegroom, who 

vould never come to them. He saw himself, in the 
ine glass, dresse d for the wedding. Even his white 
gloves lay ready, and there was no time even to 

change these now uncomfortable garments. At once, 
to save Grace all he could, he an tell the tale of 
his son’s perfidy. Ie from his soul believed that the 
young man would have committed the crime of marry- 
ing that cood and beautiful girl while another claimed 
the name and position of his wife already; but there 
he did the unhappy young man injustice. Adolph 
was morally a coward, but not a villain; besides, he 
loved Mauette tco tenderly to have insulted her so 
terribly, and respected Grace as he might a sister. 
Old Bartholmae gave hira no credit for this. 
He is as bad as his mother wi as,” he said. 
false, as vile 

And then the old man wept bitterly, remembering 
the crushed hopes of his youth, from which had 
sprung the sorrow of his age 

At last, lingeringly and unwillingly, he took 
hat and started on his way inthe ‘farmhouse. He 
did not exter by the front door, but, as though he 
were guilty of some crime himself, which rendered 
it impessible for him to walk in boldly, stole to a 
. aud stood there watching for some of the 
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r Garrick was the first who met his gaze. 


farmer was making ready for the festi- 
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vities. He was whistling a merry tune, and looked 
well content with | imself aud all the world besides. 
‘Ah, neighbour,” he cried, “here you are, eh! 
Come in,come in! How are you? Why, you are 
not well, are you? How pale you look! And you 


don’t speak! Whatis it? What is it ?” 

“My dear friend,” said the lawyer, grasping the 
hands of the farmer, “my dear, dear friend, don’t 
isk me yet. Come into some room where we can be 
alone. Something is the matter. Don’t let Grace 
me yet—don’t! Yes, I am wrong. Call your 
wife. She must know. She will help us with her 
woman’s wit and her true woman’s heart. I, for one, 
am not myself. I do not know how to—to—there, 
call your wife, dear friend; but, for heaven’s sake, 
not Grace!” 

“Heaven help us! Some great trouble only could 
make you look and speak thus,” said William Gar- 
rick. 

“Tt is a great trouble. No greater could have vi- 
sited me,” said the lawyer. 

The farmer, trembling with anxiety, opened the 
doer of a small room hard by. 

“Walk in,” he said. “Dll callmy Betsy. You 
are right; she will know best what to do. ‘Trouble, 
trouble, and there hasn’t been a shadow on mv heart. 


see 





I haven’t felt a fear. Trouble, why it’s come like a 
thunder-clap on this day of all days.” 

And the farmer hurried away to summon his wife 
to the conference which he knew could only reveal 
some great and unexpected calamity. 

Soon they returned together, and stood before old 
Bartholmae hand in hand. 

“ He is dead, is he not—our dear Adolph ?” asked 
Mrs. Garrick. “ Nothing else could make you look 


so.” 
“He lives,” said old Bartholmae. 
“Then he is terribly ill, or wounded in some 


dreadful way, that is it. 
not so bad as death.” 

“Ho is well, for aught I know,” cried Bartholmae. 
“T tell you, you who know how I have loved my 
son, that I would rather by far bring you news of his 
death than this news I come with. Better, better by 
far to have laid him in his coffin than to know what 
I know. Look at me, Garrick. Look you at me, kind, 
loving woman ; tell me, do you think that I could be 
a party to any insult, slight, or wrong to your dear 
daughter? ‘Tell me that.” 

“ We could not dream of it,” said Mrs. Garrick. 

“Had the thought of his baseness ever entered 
my heart I would have exposed him,” said the old 
man. “I was ignorant of all—I who lived in the 
same house with him; I who call him my son. An 
hour ago it burst upon me; an hour ago. See, I was 
dressed for the wedding, the wedding that cannot 
now take place, that—oh, how shall we tell Grace! 
Adolph is already married.” 


Ah, poor Grace; but it is 


“ Already married! ” cried the mother. “ Ah, he 
would not have deceived us all. He would not have 


dishonoured Graco by also marrying her. Oh, no! 
You aro misinformed. It is a slander, a slander, 
a plot against the boy. I'll not believe it.” 

“JT have it from his own lips. I have seen his 
wife. It is true that he is married, and I blush to 
utter the words, but I cannot doubt that his cowardly 
villany would have carried him all lengths,” said 
old Bartholmae. “See, it was his wedding-day, and 
he had said nothing. He swore to me that he—but 
no; I believe neo word he uttered. For two long 
years a dancing-girl whom he picked up on some 
stage in London has been his wife. A dancing-girl! 
Think of that. He has a child. It is no sudden 
thing of a week or a day. The duplicity, the 
hypocrisy of the fellow is the worst of it all. Can 
you hear me tell it, knowing me to be his father, and 
not hate and insult me? Oh, heavens! whata task 
to be flung upon my shoulders. I feel myself almost 
guilty of it all. I should have strangled such a 
wretch in his cradle.” 

“We cannot blame you. 
you,” said Mrs. Garrick, weeping. 
Grace !—who shall tell her? ” 

Garrick, sullen and scowling, stood apart. 

“It is well the fellow is not here,” he said. 
“Ts my child to be insulted so? All the town 
will know it. My poor Grace! It was wrong not 
to tell us before. The very breakfast is ready, the 
girl dressing upstairs. What hearts have you two, 
to lead her on so?” 

“ Before heaven I never guessed at this until an 
hour ago,” said Bartholinae. 

“You must have had a guess at his wild ways at 
least. He must have spent a great deal to keep a 
wife as he would keep one. Youmight have known. 
There, there, forgive me. I don’t believe you did; 
but I’m thinking of my girl. Mother, do you think 
it will kill her? It’s not the gricf alone, but the 
shame.” 

“She has no cause for shame,” said Bartholmae. 
“Tt is my son alone who should feel that. May he 
suffer every pang that can make a human heart 
ache.” 

“ Hush! he is your son,” said Mrs. Garrick. 

“From this day I cast him off,” said old Barthol- 
mae. “From this day he is mine no longer. Though 
he lay dying at my door, I would not forgive him. 
Should he starve before my eyes, I would. not cast 
him acrust of bread. Son! no, I never had a son. 
My son could never prove hin reli so contemptible a 
villain.” 

“Great heaven!” burst forth the farmer, “ who 
will tell Grace? How shall we tell her? My poor, 
poor Grace!” 

“T will tell her,” said the mother, “and God will 
teach me how.” 

Then all her fortitude abandoned her, and she 
flung herself weeping on her husband’s bosom. 

“God may forgive him,” said the farmer, “but I 
nevercan. ‘T'wo years—and all this while he has 
courted her—all this while he has deceived us in 
every way. Who asked him to love Grace? Many 
a man better in every way would have been glad to 
win her. She’s beautiful and good, and not poor 
either. We never asked your son to marry our 
daughter. When you told me he wished it, it seemed 
well enough to us; but it was not our doing. The 
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first word was spoken by you. Ah! neighbour you 
are to blame. You might have known your own sou 
better.” 

“Yes Iam to blame,” said old Bartholmae. “I 
was as blind as a bat; but you see, I—I—I—loved 
the boy. I trusted him.” Sobs impeded his utter- 
ance. 

Mrs. Garrick gave him both her hands. 

“No,” she said; “my William is wrong—forgive 
him ; youare quite blameless. We are all distraught ; 
let us not quarrel with each other. I must go to 
Grace, to my poor girl! my poor, poor daughter !” 

“ And if it should. kill her ?” said the lawyer. 

A flash of pride darted from the mother’s eyes. 

“ Mr. Bartholmae,” she said, “my girl has been 
insulted; doubtless she will be shocked, grieved, 
greatly shaken, but she will never die for so bad a 
man as your son. She will cast him at once and for 
ever from his place in her heart,and prove herseli 
strong enough to forget him.” 

Then she swept from the room, leaving the men 
looking after her. Under the overlaying sweetness 
of both mother and daughter was stuff that_neither 
of them had ever guessed at. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

Tue stranger who had called himself Seth Ather- 
ton followed the head of the little band of burglars 
through the woods for some half hour or so, until, at 
the end most remote from the village, they came to 
a cluster of houses, or rather hovels, which, even by 
the faint light_of moon and stars were repulsive in 
their shabbiness and squalor. Into the first of these 
the burglar limped without ceremony. A woman 
on a low stool iu the middle of the room started to 
her feet as they entered, but sat down again on the 
instant. 

“Tt’s only you, captain,” she said: “ye frighted 
me. Yer lookin’ for the boys?” 

“It’s all right, Biddy,” said the burglar. “ This 
isa new pal, Issupperready?”  .- 

The woman replied by whisking her chair away, 
and lifting a breadth of rag carpet that lay before the 
fire. This disclosed a trap-door, which, being flung 
back, revealed a short flight of steps leading into a 
sort of cellar, in which bright lights were burning, 
and whence came a smell of cooking, delicious to one 
who had fasted so long as Seth Atherton. 

“T’ll make fast the door, an’ go down and dish up,” 
said the woman, lifting a bar into two crevices espe- 
cially prepared for the purpose on either side of the 
rude outer door, and dropping a curtain over the 
window. 

Then, as she followed the men into the cellar, Biddy 
seized a ladle and flew towards a great pot that 
boiled and bubbled in a rough but serviceable fire- 

lace. 
? “ Biddy,” said the burglar. “Set the liquor ready, 
and go up and keep guard. We have business to talk 
over.” 

“ Your name is Seth, you told me,” he said. “ Will 
you keep that name among us ?” 

“ As well as any other; let the last one go,” 
the man. 

“Good,” said the burglar. ‘“ You have seen all 
now. We don’t pledge you to secrecy; pledges and 
oaths don’t amount to much. If you betray us, your 
life is worth nothing, you know that. We trust you 
for the same reason. The rest of the world are agin 
us, and we agin them. One of our boys used his 
pistol too free a spell ago, and it’s gone agin him. 
I’m done for, as you see. We want a pal. Your 
genteel face and ways will helpus. You an’t known 
cither, and you havepluck. You'll try it to-morrow. 
Monday night we goto old Garrick’s house, a rich 
old farmer, who docs his best to grind the poor. He 
does,” and the robber uttered a string of oaths 
“ He has sworn to kill any man that robs his house, 
or barn, ororchard. He gave me the wound that 
will make me a cripple all my life. I’ve sworn that 
while there’s a thing left for him to lose he shall lose 
it. Some day I'll do him greater harm, but I can’t 
justnow. He has lost horses, cows, chickens. Once 
we took him on the road with a bag of sovereigns. He 
knows he’s marked. [He's afraid of us. He has 
reason. Why, he offered two hundred pounds re- 
ward for my arrest two months ago. Whatever 
others may know of it, he is always expecting us. 
Whoever goes into that house walks as near death as 
man dare go. 

“T’d go myself, tle boys know it, if I could. I 
can’t, and I’m going to give you my place. You must 
hide in that man’s house, poison the watch dog, unbar 
the door, and let the boys in. I must wait with the 
horses in the graveyard—I, who would give all the 
swag and more to stand over that man’s bed, with a 
pistol at his ear. 

“There, I don’t ask you todo that. Iask that of 
noone. It wouldn’t do me any good if I didu’t fire 
the shot myself. Your part in Monday’s play is lai? 
outfor Vou. Are you afraid to act it?” 


said 
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“Not I,” said Seth Atherton. “I'll play the game 
out. Satan must be growing proud of me,I fancy. 
I expected a good deal of myself, but not quite this 
As for danger, I tell you I like that, It’s no empty 
boast. I’m not brave. Idon’t care for life. I care 
for nothing; why should I? I'll lead your most for- 
lorn hope.” 

He folded his armsand laughed. ‘The brandy he 
had swallowed shone in his eyes and flushed his face. 
He was absolutely intoxicated now, and:so madder 
than ever; ready for anything, no matter what. 

“Tt’s best that none of us old hands should be 
seen betwixt this‘and then,” said the burglar. “As 
for you, we trust you, you know. We don’t suppose 
you'd play us false, but—we can’t let you far out 
of sight until this jobis over. There’s plenty here'to, 
eat and drink, and a good rest will be the best thing 
for us with to-morrow’s work afoot. We’lltravel all 
night with the swag, and havo it in the melting-kettle 
by daylight. Weshall lose by that, but old Garrick 
will ransack heaven and earth for the silver, and a 
marked spoon would do the business'for us. It’s a,good 
haulas it is though, boys. Well, that’s riglit. We'veno 
more to think about until sundown to-morrow.” 

After this they drank in silence uniil the whole 
party were pretty well stupefied by liquor; then, 
showing their new companion his sleeping place—a 
mattress and blanket in the corner—the robbers, 
‘tumbled, dressed as they were, into their own ‘beds, 
and soon the whole gang were sound asleep and, 
snoring, Seth Atherton with them. Ouly, through 
the force of gentlemanly instinct, strong éven still, 
Seth bad undressed himself and gone to bed like a 
Christian. 





CHAPTER IX. 

Grace Garrick was dressed in her bridal gar- 
ments. They say that brides are always beautiful. 
It was certainly true inthis instance. Never before 
had she looked go lovely. 

They had left her alone in ‘er room at ‘her :re- 
quest; and, thankful for her great happiness, and 
anxious that she might fulfil every duty of her new 
position, she knelt down to ask aid of the One to 
whom she had been taught to turn in hours of joy 
as well as hours of sorrow. Solemuly and yet joy- 
fully the bride communed with heaven ; and when the 
prayer was finished, sat awaiting her bridesmaid’s 
summons with no shadow of fear or anxiety upon 
her soul, She did not guess that it was growing 
late. She looked about her little room, with its many 
tokens of her girlish life. Was it possible that she 
was to leave them all for ever—that she should so 
soon take upon herself the title and duties of a wife. 

Little did Grace think, as she sat there, wrapped in 
a reverie, that any eyes were upon her; yet, through 
the crevice of the door which opened into a long dark 
wardrobe, a man was watching her every movement. 
It was Seth Atherton. An hour before, still in his 
mad mood, he had stolen into the house, for the pur- 
pose of hiding himself in some spot, where ho might 
remain concealed until the dead Lour of the night, at 
which he was to admit his comrades. Here ho had 
becn lurking ever since. It was in moments but a 
short time, but short as it was a change had taken 
place in him which was, to himself, perfectly incom- 
preliensible. He was no longer the wicked and despe- 
rate man who had been willing to commit any deed, 
however disgraceful. He was covered with remorse 
and self-abasement. From the first entrance of Grace 
into this little room he had begun to alter. He had 
listened to her prayer, to her self-communion, and 
had said to himself: “She is an angel, and without 
flaw or blemish; perfect heart and soul and body. 
And I am here to admit, beneath the roof which 
shelters her, such scoundrels as the men I have just 
left. I am here to plunder her home, and make her 
bridal night perhaps the scene of conflict and blood- 
shed. Oh! better that I had died in the woods 
yonder; far, far better.” Then it came into his mind 
that to protect her, to interpose his own life between 
her and harm, would be to grasp at once all of hap- 
piness this world ever could contain for him. 

If God had only sent me so sweet a woman I 

should have been a better man,” he sighed softly to 
himself. Then he crouched down and looked at her 
more closely. ‘ Grace,” he whispered to himself, 
jor he had heard her name—“ Grace ; was ever name 
sv fitting? How lovely her faceis; how delicate 
her form; how exquisite the bust beneath those 
snowy folds oflace and satin—beautiful! beautiful 
darling” He felt his heart thrilling with soft ten- 
derness, as though there were somewhere in his soul 
a hope that she might yet be his. His! why, he was 
mad. This was her wedding eve, and he—ah! a 
movement, a sound, and sle would summon those 
Who would seize upon him as a felon. 
_ He bad entered that place of concealment with evil 
intent, it was true, but now all the madness that had 
driven him on was gone. He had sworn to protect 
her home from injury, aud only remained where he 
was because of the impossibility of departure. 





He had come to the resolution that if he remained 
undiscovered he would go boldly down to meet the 
men with whom he had so madly joined himself, 
declare his intention of defending the dwelling with 
his life and so die ; or, being detected, would reveal 
all, so that those of the household themselves might 
be ready for the depredators. 

And if he died at her threshold—died for her—she 
would never know it. Again that strange fancy that 
she was destined to be nearer and dearer to him than 
auy other mortal upon earth, took possession of his 
‘heart. ‘This was it perhaps—that he should die for 
her, Ah, if only, as he died, she could touch him 
with her pitying hand, look at him with those gentle 
loving eyes of hers! Oh, how this conscience smote 
him! How abject and guilty Le was, but no longer 
mad and wild as before. 

If he could but live to retrieve the past. If he 
could but win name and fame, and be known by her 
as a man worthy of esteem. Alas! that might never 

never, never. The one good that he could do 
—_ betto defend her and her home with his life's 

That hewould do—he vowed it. 

This man had been very, very rich. He had seen 
much of society ; he knew, or had known, women of 
every 'ratik,and'he had believed that he loved more 
thanwnce. Now, he felt that he had never done so. 
Neveriin all his life had he loved as he might have 
loveilithisgirl. He-bowed his head and wept—wept 
softly—sgentle ‘tears, like a woman’s or a child's, 
Ht seemed that he must begin the life anew that held 
such eweet possibilities. 

And it was, iv all human probability, over for! him 
—doneand past, to all intents and purposes. 

He could not live, having played ‘these men ‘false. 
He was doomed, one way or the other, either ‘to dis- 
grace or death. Without, they kept watch upon the 
house.at'that very instant. 

Butmothingseemed so terrible to Seth Atherton 


iasithe'thouglit.that.she mightsee him dragged from 


his hiding place, might know. kim unly.as.a coutempt- 
itle and cowardly thief—he breil wggentionmn, a man 
of education—he who mysterivusly, inexplicably, al- 
ready loved her. 

He held his very breath. Ilis eager eyes alone 
moved, following her as she arose and moved about 
the room. All that evil, moody lovik was gone from 
his face, and it had grown absolutely beautiful 

Suddenly a little whining noise was heard. Flora, 
Grace's pet spaniel was crying for admittance with- 
out in the little entry. The bride opened the door ; 
the little animal frisked into the room, and fawned 
upon her with every mute token of joy. Seth Ather- 
ton gave a sigh of despair. He kuew what would 
follow, and waited, with his heart in his month. 
Flora danced about the room, pulled at her mistress’ 
dress, wagged her tail gleefully, barked merrily, 
mounted on the table and looked out of the window 
for her enemy the cat, made sure she was not in 
sight, and returned to Grace. 

For ten minutes she did nothing but play about the 
ap»rtment. Suddenly she became grave, and stood 
still and listened; she ran around the room looking 
for something, her nose suspiciously poked into all 
sorts of out-of-the-way corners. At last she paused 
before the long wardrobe, and began to bark furi- 
ously, and to endeavour to force her way through the 
little crevice to which Seth’s eye had been glued for 
so many moments, 

“Confound the dog!” muttered Seth Atherton 
“There’s no hope now. She says, ‘There is some 
ove hidden here,’ as plainly as though she had a 
tongue.” 

But Grace, quite unconscious of her dog’s meau- 
ing, only laughed at her. 

“ Be quiet, Llora,” she said. “ Be quiet, doggie.” 

But the dog would not be quiet; it barked more 
furiously than ever. 

“Come here, Flora,” gaid Grace; but Flora only 
gave a loving little whine, and refused to stir. 

Grace arose, and came towards her. 

“Ts pussy there?” she asked. “Poor puss! If I 
open the door you will fly at her, and have your eyes 
scratched out for your pains. It must be puss. She 
is your worst foe.” 

The dog wagged its tail, and said as plainly as dog 
might, “Come no's, I’ve told you all. Open the 
door, and let me punish the man who has presumed 
to hide himself there.” 

Graco only laughed again. 

** Poor pussy !” she said, 
her. Lie down, Flora.” 

Again she took her seat, but the dog would not 
be quiet; its fury grew intonse. In the midst of it 
a cry at the window startled Grace. Puss stood 
without the panes, crying for admittance. 

“ Puss is not there, then,” said the bride. 

Flora barked as much as to say, “ Who thought 
she was there ?” 

“Something is there,’ said Grace. 


“No, youshall not have 


She grew 





grave; even a little look of alarm crept over her 
face. She put her hand upon the wardrobe door. 

“ You ridiculous little creature,” said Grace. “ Per- 
haps it is a rat—I hate rats, Iam afraid of them. I 
won't let one out just now. I’m a bride, Flora, don’t 
you know that? I am shut up here like a wax doll 
in a box.” 

Again she satdown. The dog, nearly convulsed 
with excitement, furiously scratched aud pawed the 
wardrobe door again. 

Seth Atherton’s heart beat less rapidly. Fortuno 
might favour him after all. 

Five minutes passed—ten—then Grace, grown 
weary of the dog, eudeavoured to coax or drive it 
from the room. Flora refused to go. At last, in pure 
despair, the bride turned the handle of the door, 
opened it, and ran away. Noratcame out. Within 
all was dark. “ You see it is empty, Flora,” said 
Grace. 

But Flora did not see that; she dived in and made 
at the legs visible from beneath the folds of pendant 
gowns and cloaks, snapped, but barked and came out 
again, pulled Grace’s dress, and returned to the 
charge with renewed spirit. 

“ Is anything there? cried Grace. 

She put her head into the closet, and drew it out 
again with a low cry. 

“There’s somo one hidden there!” she gasped in 
a faint voice, and sunk into a chair. 

Seth Atherton, knowing all hope ended with those 
words, remained hidden no longer ; but walked de- 
liberately from his placo of concealment, and stood 
directly before the terrified girl, in the full glare of 
the lamp lights. 

“It is a man,” cried Grace, “or something like 
one! Oh, what shall I do? what shall I do?” 

* Tt is one who shall not harm you, lady,” said Seth 
Atherton, in a shame-stricken voice. “ Do not fear 
anything. I would rather die for you than injure 
you.” 

Graco, with both hands clasped over her heart, sat 
absolutely incapable of crying out or stirring from 
her seat. 

She stared at the approaching form with eyes that 
dilated like those of a terrified gazelle; and Seth 
Atherton, alarmed by the express’on of her counten- 
ance, and hoping tlius to assuage her terror, advanced 
and flung himself at her feet. 

Until that moment Grace had felt rather supersti- 
tious than natural terror of the object that so sud- 
denly confronted her. There were two reasons for 
thie ; in the first place it seemed impossible that any 
human being could have contrived to secrete himself 
in this place; and secondly, all her preconceived 
ideas of burglars were widely different from the figure 
now before her—tall and elegant, dressed in tie latest 
fashion—the dimness of tle room coucealing the fact 
that these once costly garments were quite thread- 
bare, walking us ouly a man of the world ever walks, 
and wearing one of those glossy luxuriant beards 
which seem the special property of men of position. 
Moreover, the emotions which battled within the 
young man’s bosom blanched his cheek to a death- 
like pallor; and his great eyes, glittering and dilat- 
ing until they were almost twice their usual size, 
fixed upon her face as no human eyes had over been 
before. ‘There was an old story connected with 
the homestead which gave it a ghost, young, hand- 
some, and a victim to love and jealousy. Upon this 
spectre Grace believed for a moment that she looked. 

Yet when Seth sunk upon his knees, at her feet, 
this iJlusion vanished. She uttered a little gasping 
cry, and speech returned to her. 

“What are you? Who are you? and what do 
you want with me?” she cried. ‘Ah it is really a 
man, 0 living man. Help, father !” 

She sprang towards the outer door as she spoke. 
Seth interposed his person to prevent her reaching it. 

“ Madam,” he cried, “listen to me for one moment. 
I mean you no harm; I would do you none to save 
my life, [ask for merey. I have no right to ask it, 
but I plead for it as I might with an angel. You 
are as good and merciful as one, 1 am sure, just as 
you are as beautiful. I pray you uot to fear me, and 
to listen to me.” 

Grace Garvick looked at the speaker in amazement; 
she could not comprehend the motive of his presence, 
but all her terror was gone. 

“T am not afraid of you,” she said, and I will 
listen. Speak on. If you have much to say, make 
haste, for in a little while they will come for me. 
—I—” and she looked at her wedding garments. 

“Yes,” said Seth Atherton, “ it is your wedding- 
day. Heaven make it a happy one to you. If suck 
a woman’s hand had ever restedin mine, if I hac 
ever called such a woman wife, my life might now 
have been a different one. I came here to-day s 
madman, desperate and dangerous. I have looked 
upon you. I have listened, forgive me, lady—tc 
your words and to your prayers; aud my senses have 
returned to me. seo inyself as I am, vile beyond 
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expression, but not vile enovgh to injure you. Prom- 
ise me a little mercy, lady, promise, promise!” 

“It is not for mortals, who need God's mercy, to 
be cruel to each other,” said Grace. “I promise, but 
cannot understand why you are here, or how you came 
here, or what you mean. It scems all like some 
strange dream, from which I must awaken.” 

“T came here, lady,” said Seth Atherton, “as any 
thief might come. I could trump up some story 
which might move your compassion, perhaps, but I 
will tell the simple truth.” 

“You, you a thief!” cried Grace. “You do not 
look like one. You do not speak like a creature of 
that kind. You look like a gentleman.” 

“By birth and education I was one, lady,” said 
Seth. “I have been very wealthy, very. No mat- 
ter, it is all over. I lost both wealth and friends 
through my own fault. I became penniless—home- 
less. On Sunday night, Sunday when the church 
bells were ringing, I passed through this town and 
went into the woods beyond it to die. I cast myself 
down among the tall shrabs and rank grass, Svon 
all would have been over with me, but Satan could 
uot let me rest even then.” 

“ You frighten me,” said Grace, for Seth had re- 
lapsed into a certain wildness of manner and speech. 
* I shall call for help, if you glare at me so.” 

“Forgive me,” said Seth. “But hear and you 
shall judge if Satan was not there. ‘l’o the spot 
where I lay came three burglars, to plan an entrauce 
into a certain dwelling on a certain night. A move- 
ment which I made discovered me. I was dragged 
from my hiding-place, and forced to choose between 
death and infamy. I chose infamy—I became one of 
their number. LKemember, I was mad. I hated the 
world. These men were its enemies. I felt that I 
might revenge myself on mankind. The life seemed 
a wild and glorious one. Oh! I was mad, mad, in- 
deed! The fiends had no blacker heart, than I had 
then —no worse ono. I pledged my life to assist 
them in this enterprise, of which I had overheard 
the particulars. The plot was against the master 
of this house.” 

“ My father !” cried Grace, “my father! THe may 
be in danger, then. Oh! let me fly to him and 
warn him !” 

“There is no danger yet, madam,” said Seth. “I 
swear there is none. This house, as you know, is 
too well defended to give much hope of success iu an 
attack upon the outside. Consequently I was chosen 
to conceal myself within, and admit the robbers. At 
an vpportune moment I reached this little room. I 
had been concealed there but five minutes when you 
entered ; frum that moment a change came Over uc; 
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CHANGED INTENTIONS., 

I repentod ; I suffered remorse andshame. I became 
Seth Atherton once more, and felt how utterly and 
irreparably I had disgraced myself. Aud oh! forgive 
me that I dare to say so, I, who must be contemptible 
in your sight; to injure you would be impossible ; 
to die for you would bo a blessing too great to hope 
for-—” 

“But my father!—the attack!” panted Grace ; 
“ whence will it come; and how ?” 

“Attwo o'clock they expect me to open the door 
for them,” said Seth. “I would as soon open the 
door of heaven to Satan; and indeed it would be 
now, as you know, impossib!e fur me to do so. You 
can easily give warning, which will enable others to 
entrap these men, ‘There are but two who can ap- 
proach the house. ‘The captain of the band, who was 
shot and crippled by your father in a former attempt 
at burglary, will be behind the church in the grave- 
yard with the horses. Be calm; all is in your hands. 
I swear every word that I have uttered is true. Aud 
now grant me oue favour: let me retire into that 
closet once more, aud wait five minutes before you 
summon aid.” 

“There is no means of escape in that closet,” said 
Grace. “Ido not know what——” ‘lhenshe inter- 
rupted herself with alittle cry. “ Ah, wretched man !”" 
she screamed, “ you want to kijl yourself. I under- 
stand you. You mean to kill yourseli. I give you 
an opportunity to dothat! I! uo, I will call help at 
cuce.” 

“Death is better than a felon’s doom,” said Seth 
Athertor. “ But call aid if you will— refuse me the 
privilege of dying before my shame is made public, if 
you choose. Itis your right to withhold even that 
mercy.” 

Grace put her hand to the key of the door. 

“You have unlocked it!" said Seth. “ You are 
about to call them.” 

“T have locked it,” said Grace, “I will call noone. 
Fear nothing. I believe every word you Lave uttered. 
You shail not die; you shall net be disgraced; you 
repent, | believe, sincercly. Give me the pistol you 
have about you, at once ; give it to me, I say.” 

Seth put his hand into his bosom, aud drew forth 
the weapon hidden there. 

“Did you fear that I would turn it against you or 
yours ?” he asked, with a sad smile. “ I cannot blame 
you if you did. NowIam unarmed; they may cowe 
in safety.” 

“ No one shall cumo,” said Grace. “I pity you; I 
ain not afraid of you. It was to savo you from your- 
self I tovk that weapon from you. See, I lock it iu 
this drawer.” 

She suiied the actiun to the word as she spoke, and 








returned to the spot where Seth stool with folded- 
arms and head bent down upon his bosom. 

“T can give you your freedom, I think,” said Grace. 
‘¢ Perhaps I'am mad to do so; but I trust you. Pro- 
mise me that you will not return to your evil associates, 
and that you will lead a good and honourable life if I 
do so ; else I have done very wrong and very fool 
ishly.” 

> hewn knows I promise that from my soul,” said 
Seth; “but you do not mean this, madam? You can- 
not be so merciful to one who has confessed such evil 
intentions towards your household—to a thief whom 
you discovered hidden in your room—one utterly un- 
deserving of such clemency ?” 

“ Swear that you have told the trath again,” sail 
Grace. “Swear that you will retrieve the past, if 
possible, and I will free you.” 

“T swear, by my soul!” said Seth. 

“Listen, then,” said Grace, “Return to that 
closct. Wait there an hour. Then come out. You 
will find these upper rooms empty. Oross the entry, 
and you will see a little brown door. It opens upon 
a staircase, which is never used. Follow it, aud you 
will enter an empty lumber-room; open the window, 
and you can step ont into tho garden and so escape. 
At the end of our farm—tho western end—the stago 
for —— passes atoleven. ‘Take it, and you are safe. 
At eleven I shall tell the story you have told me to 
others. I can do no more, bat I pity you, oh! I pity 
you, and I believe that you were mad, as you sry 
you were, And I pray heaven to forgive and aid 
you. There is someone coming. Hide yourself at 
once. Lock the door on the inside, and when the 
clock strikes next, do as [ bade you.” 

Seth Atherton burst ivto tears, and, bending re- 
verentially, kissed the hem of the wedding veil which 
Grace wore—the spotless wedding veil, type of her 
maiden purity and loveliness. 

“ Heaven bless you, lady,” he said. “I will wor- 
ship your memory. If any good ever befalls me 
you have caused it. If any act of mine finds favour 
in the sight of heaven, you have given me time to 
accomplish it. May every blessing life can bring bo 
yours. I—I have no words in which to thank you; 
believe me ¢rateful—believe me penitent.” 

“Go!” cried Grace; ‘someone comes—conceal 
yourself, and remember my instructions.” 

She urged him towards the little room. He entered 
it; the door closed, ‘he next instant the voice of 
Mrs. Garrick was heard without. 

“Let mein Grace'” sho cried. “Open the door 
It is your invther, Grace !” 

Grace Garrick opened the door, 

(To be coalinucd.) 
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THE DOWAGER’S SECRET. 
_————— en 
CHAPTER XVII. 


Tue Baroness Hildegarde had a feverish red on 
her cheeks, and her hands shook with nervousness 
when Lisbet brought Max for his mother’s kiss, just 
before the carriage was ready for the dowager’s 
morning drive with the heir of Grafenstein. The 
boy had never looked lovelier, and the fond mother, 
with pardonable pride, kissed him again and again, 
as she tied across his pretty Highland dress, a bright, 
silken scarf, gay with the M’Gregor plaid. 

She held him in herarms with astrange reluctance 
to let him go, with a wistful, yearning tenderness that 
was almost pain. 

“Come straight to mamma, Max my darling, when 
you are home from the ride,” she, said, “ aud kiss mo 
once more.” 

He flung his arms around her neck, and kissed her 
half a dozen times. 

“There! will that do? grandma says you will 
make me a silly boy, that I shan’t be brave and smart 
like the Grafensteins, if you petme so much. But I 
cau love you, and be a Grafenstein too, can’t I?” 

‘‘Ts it so much to you already, this being a Grafen- 
stein?” sighed the baroness. 

The little fellow drew himself up with manly 
pride. 

“Why, of course it is, mamma. I am to be the 
Baron of Grafenstein.” 

She caught him in her arms and kissed him again 
with something like passionate remorse, and then the 
dowager’s voice was heard calling impatiently, and 
Max ran to meet her, 

The Baroness Hildegarde paced the room nervously, 
When he was gone, aud murmured : 

“What strange, brooding gloom hangs over me? 
Tle said truly he was a Grafenstein. Will anything 
Tam going to do now result disastrously to Max? 
And yet, how dare I hesitate? It is not for my own 
sake, nor for Count Scheffer’s, but for the right, that 
I bring about this investigation.” 

There was no more time for deliberation. Three 
cloaked figures came hastily across the courtyard, 
and from her oriel window sho saw them pass around 
towards the outer stairs at tho rear of the rambling 
old building. 

She put on her scarf and glided quietly out up to 
the higher story, and with her own hands opened the 
great door which gave them admittance. 

She held out her band in silence, and a slow crim- 





[FOUND AT LAS‘*.] 
son came into the pale face, whilo the count kept it 
so lingeriugly in his tender clasp. 

“My brave little heroine!” he whispered, “let us 
hope this is the end of our suspense, as well as the 
solution of all the mystery.” 

She only sighed softly, for somehow the thought 
of Max lay heavy on her mind. 

“ And these, | suppose, are Ilerr Wohler and the 
young mau, poor littlo ‘l'essa’s friends,” she said, 

The two gentleman showed her sternly controlled 
but yet deeply agitated faces, while they bowed with 
the utmost respect. 

“Come,” she added, “there is but little more than 
an hour before the dowager returns. We have no 
time to lose. I have provided tapers and a lantern 
ifits hould be needed.” ’ 

She led the way promptly to the oaken corridor: 
Somehow, the broad daylight had dispersed the un- 
canny feeling and the awe. She put her hands to the 
panel, refusing, by a depreciating gesture, the count’s 
proffered assistance, and it swung obediently to the 
skilful, initiated touch. 

“ Come,” said the baroness, stepping in, and turn- 
ing back to them a countenance pale asa lily now, 
but with resolutely gleaming eyes. 

The two gentlemen were prompt to obey. The 
light from the open panel penetrated half way down 
the stairs, and there faded out; but the baroness 
drew from under her mautle a small lighted lantern 
which illuminated the way stfficiently for them to 
tread it safely. They reached the barred doorway ; 
all was utter silence and desolation. Itscemed as 
the group gathered there that each one could hear 
the beating of the other’s fearful heart. The same 
terror struck home simultaneously to each. 

What if it were too late? orif discovery of the 
baroness’s visit had caused the removal of the mys- 
terious prisoner ? 

Herr Woliler rushed to the door and leaned against 
it heavily. j 

“Tessa, Tessa,” he cried, ‘my singing-bird, are 
you there behind these cruel prison bars ?” 

No answer—silence still. 

The poor old man fell down on his knees, his 
voice a wild wail, and Konrad, his lips ashen gray 
in their cold pallor, added his voice. 

* Tessa, Tessa, are you thero ?” 

Now the strained ears caught at last a faint move- 
ment, a stir within, and then @ moment after a faiut, 
sad voice spoke. drearily : 

“Oh, I wasdreamiog! Ithought they called me, 
Father Franz and Kunrad—a mocking, mocking 
dream.” 
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“That pure, silvery voice. There is no other like 
it, for all its faintness,” Father Franz sobbed ont in 
a transport of joy, and Konrad’s strong frame shook 
like a leaf in a tempest, as he cried out: 

* Tessa, Tessa,it is no dream. We are here. 
have come to liberate you,” 

They heard the light fect come bounding across 
some space between. They knew when her eager 
arms were flung embraciugly against the solid door- 
way. 

“Oh. joy—oh, unvtterable joy! Father Franz and 
Konrad here. Then is my weary imprisonment over ; 
then am I safe, and all this incomprehensible mystery 
will be explained. Speak again, Father Franz? 
Speak, Konrad ?” 

“My darling, my treasure !” ejaculated the old 
maestro, kissing the mouldy plankin the very ecstacy 
of transport. 

“ Where are the locksmith's tools ?” cried Konrad, 
plunging his trembling hands into one pocket, and 
then another, and adding in a fierce, savage voice, as 
he found them at last: “This accursed bolt shall 
not hold her long.” 

“Hold!” exclaimed a clear, high voice with a cer- 
tain nervous tremor in its articulation; “it is easier 
entrance to use the key.” 

Everyone turned in vague consternation, to sco 
the tall figure in the sable dress standing before them, 
with an outstretched hand, holding the massive key. 

“The baroness dowager!” exclaimed Count 
Scheffer. 

Hildegardo plucked timidly at his sleeve. 

“Tt cannot be. The dowager has gone with Max 
in the coach. There is some strange denouement to; 
come.” 

Meantime the stranger flung back her veil, and 
showed that singular face in its frame-work of silver 
hair. 

“The prophetess!” ejaculated Herr Wohler. 

“Aye, and a true prophetess. I told you that you 
should find your treasure again. Your perseveranco 
has forestalled my plans, and hastened the denowement. 
Take the key and bear away the jewel from this dis- 
mal casket, but remember that I have kept it securely 
to save it from its deadly enemy.” 

Konrad snatched the key and opened the door. A 
slender figure in a quaint dress—evidently purloined 
from the ancient chests iu the old wardrobes— 
with loose curls flying around her neck, aud a pale 
face, but glorious eyes aglow with transport, glided 
out. 

Konrad had the first grasp, the earliest tender em- 
brace, aud then Tessa crimsuucd to the very forehead 
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beneath the young man's kiss, which seemed to stamp 
. sovereign seal on the sweet lips, threw herself into 
the old maestro’s arms, and hid tears, smiles, and 
blushes all upon that faithful, loving breast. 

The Baroness Hildegarde wiped her streaming eyes, 
and even the strange, white-haired woman dashed off 
the moisture clinging to her eyelashes. 

“We have found her! we have found her!” cried 
Vather Frang, again and again, in his ecstasy of trans- 

ort. “We have found our lost treasure, our price- 






less jewel. Oh, your ladyship, how can we thank you 
cnuough for the help you gave us.” 

“Ha! her Jadyship! Then it was the Baroness 
Ilildegarde who has been spying upon the secret 
passage,” repeated the unknown, with emphasis. 
* Does her ladyship guess who it is she bas thus 
helped back to the world? Do any of you know just 
of what value this restored gem will be reckoned, in 
the world’s way of stamping jewels ?” 

“ No one here suspects,” answered Count Scheffer, 
“no one but myself. But be sure the Baroness Hilde- 
garde will welcome any proof you may be able to 
bring.” 

And the dowager baroness ?” questioned the wo- 
man. 

“ Let her reap the reward of her pride and sin,” 
returned the count, sternly. 

The unknown passed her hand slowly across her 
forehead, as she murmured more to herself than to 
them: 

“My plans were not quite matured, nevertheless 
the truth must come out now. I would that its re- 
tributive justice might only reach the one evil heart 
that planned all.” 

“You need rot fear,” answered the count, quickly. 
“The Baroness Hildegarde and her son belong to 
auc. My name and fortune will-shield them from any 
liarm from this revelation.” 

“ Hildegarde had both hands clasped over his arm. 
She turned her blanched face upon the woman in 
wild appeal. 

“You must notiharm Max; you must not ruin my 
boy,” she cried. 

The count ‘héld her hands, and looked into her face 
with loving compassion. 

“ Hildegarde—can anything harm him so much as 
a living lie, an acted baseness? Safe folded in the 
arms of your love and mine, with Count Scheffer for 
duis tender father, do you think any shafts of worldly 
scorn can reach him ?” 

She burst into a wild flood of tears. 

“ But, Oscar, that dreadful oath. She will never 
yield me to you.” 

“Let us wait and see,” returned he, hopefully. 
* This revelation fastens upon her cruel hands an iron 
vice that has keenest torture. Her proud heart shall 
writhe, her iron will shall bend.” 

“Shall it not?” Iaunghed the unknown, in bitter 
scorn; “where is shi I want her here. I want 
tu see her start of dismay ond consternation when 
she lovks upon this young girl’s face, the face she 
believes lying there in the dead-house, secured from 
uy rising to demand its rights of the haughty house 
of Graienstein. Pardon me, good friends. I wrung 
your hearts with hers, but I could not help it, for I 
kuew it was imperative for the safety of the girl that 
the Daroness Dowager of Grafenstein believed her 
dead. So 1 conjured up the farce of the other day. 
I waited a little to find a corpse of the right age, 
with such hair—that lustrous golden brown is a rare 
tint. It was easier to forge the Grafenstein rose- 
leaf. Where is the dowager baroness? I shall lose 
half my reward if I speak in her absence.” 

“ Let us go back into the ante-room,” said Count 
Scheffer; “it is darap and cold here for the ladies. 
Are you willing, Hildegarde ?” 

“| have no voice at all. I seem to feel as if I had 

teven the right to ask you there,” she returned, 
in a stifled voice. 

“Ilere is one other, who may safely invite us,” 
said the stranger, exultantly. “ ‘Theresa, only child 
und sole heiress of Carl, eldest son of Baron Jolf, 
loug and feloniously usurped by the machinations of 
the dowager. Grafvusiein and all its revenues be- 
lovg to her.” 

Konrad’s and fell away from Tessa’s in sudden 
awe and amazement. The Baroness Hildegarde gave 
one little ejaculation, aud was silent, bat the Count 
Scheffer said, quietly : 

“I knew it the moment I went to the piano that 
night. I saw the Grafenstein rose-leaf on her shoul- 
der, and when I saw the dowager's glaring eye and 
malevolent look, the whole truth flashed upon me. 
lor, curiously enough, I learned, several years ago, 
how the wife of Carl Grafenstein came from the 
foreigu land where he died, bringing his child, and 
the proofs of its legitimacy with her. I knew there 
was a mystery about her sudden death, and the dis- 
appearance of that child. I found out much, know- 
ing the imperious, cruel nature of the baroness 
dowager, whose husbaud had just died, and whose 
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idolised son had been recognised everywhere as the 
rightful baron. I have been on the track ever since, 
constantly baffled, and continually thrown back, but 
never quite disheartened. ‘The denouement is here at 
last. Madame, whoever you are, I trust you have 
means to prove all this beyond the possibility of 
doubt ?” 

“T have such proofs as even the haughty woman, 
whose despotic will has held sway here forso many 
years, must bow before. Her husband took posses- 
sion here because the report had come that the wild 
elder brother had died suddenly in one of his hun- 
ting excursions in the Indian jungles. But Max had 
rioted in a different fashion; his wine aud hisorgies 
carried him off in the very prime of his youth. His 
widow carried matters with a high hand, andshe had 
reason until the poor worn-out stranger came \with 
her little child. Then it was proved beyond question 
ing, that these two had rights above hers. Sheshould 
have opened her arms, and welcomed them,and given 
them piace. What didshe do? I say not that she 
murdered that innocent foreigner, ignorant of all our 
laws and customs, who came in hersimplicity, think- 
ing the child of the lost Carl would ‘be tenderly wel- 
comed. But she let her die without recognition, 
secreted from the knowledge of all ‘but a hired 
servant of her own, and she put away the child, left 
itto what might have been a cruel, pitilessfate. She 
carried it to Berlin, and abandoned the Tittle, stam- 
mering child of three, in a crowded street. What be- 
came of it she would not ask ; she studiouslyavoided 
knowing. But for this noble man, Herr Wohler, 
what might have been the fate of the rightful heiress, 
of the proud Grafensteins? Heaven watched over, 
the child, however. We find her worthy of her high 
birth, fitted to grace her lofty position. But she 
came again under the notice of the usurper. { 

“At the féte of the Baroness Hildegarde, the young’ 
singer's lightly covered shoulder revealed the Grafen- 
stein birthmark. Strack with sudden dread that 
woman hunted up the girl’s history. Shemade me 
her tool, as she believed, and when there was no 
question about the truti of her fearful suspicions, 
she laid a fiendish plot. Count Scheffer, you can 
bear me out here. You were by the river's brink, 
and when you heard the girl’s wild cry, yyou rushed 
forward to her rescue, and were dumbfounded when 
boat and girl and abductor seemed suddenly swal- 
lowed up out of your sight. You knew no more than 
the rest about this secret avenue of exit from Grafen- 
stein House, which leads down to a little cove, and a 
high wall of rock whose concealed door admits a 
whole boat into a safe hiding-place. 

“There was enough foundation for the woman to 
believe my story that the girl was snatched out of 
my clutches, and escaped. So, she also engaged her 
detective to find the poor child, to bring her back 
into her murderous clutches. What better could Ido 
than to hide a precious jewel from the robber’s greedy 
hands, even though it was by lock and bar? I be- 
lieved the secret of this retreat was known only to 
myself. It is still a surprise to me that the lady yon- 
der found the long-lost key to the secret. I brought 
her here to save her for tho proud fate which was 
her right. Has Theresa, Baroness Grafenstein, still 
angry thoughts of me ?” 

T'essa stood clinging fast to Herr Wohler, with 
wide eyes, full of hazy doubts and bewilderment, for 
all their joyous splendour. 

‘“T am afraid I have spoken bitterly and unkindly,” 
she faltered. “I beg your pardon, since you meant 
kindly.” 

“Can you tell us who you are? It is the deepest 
mystery of all,” said Count Scheffer, smiling. 

“Let us escape first from this charnel gloom and 
dampness. Let me have a place once more in those 
old rooms beyond.” 





CHAPTER XVIIL 

Tue Baroness Lildegarde led the way promptly, 
and in a moment more the whole party were seated in 
her little private parlour, she herself taking her 
place at the window, to watch for the carriage and 
her little dethroned Max. 

“ And now we are to hear why you have taken so 
much interest in this perplexing affair,” persisted the 
count. 

The unknown sighed. 

“ First, | want you to say that you believe I have 
spoken the trutk. I want to feel sure of your confi- 
dence.” 

“ You have mine,” cried Herr Wobler. 

“ And mine,” added the count, heartily. 

“T have not had a doubt from the beginning,” said 
the Baroness Hildegarde, gravely but generously. 

“ And you, Theresa, heiress of the Grafeusteins ?” 

“It is all so strange,” faltered little Tessa. “I 
hardly dare trust such a magnificent promise, but T 
am ready to trust and love you, for all you were so 
lately my jailer.” 

“] wish that woman would come!” exclaimed the 


unknown, pacing restlessly between the windows. 

While she looked down, a servant in the Grafen- 
stein livery came dashing through the gateway. 

“ Will not your secret bear repetition ?” questioned 
the count, archly. 

“ Aye, before all the world! yet it will startlo 
every ear which hears it. I am Oarl, son of Jolf, 
lost, indeed, in a painful captivity toa savage tribe, 
but escaped at last to find wife and:child the victims 
of acruel treachery. For one, safe up in heaven, 
there is needed now no redress. For the other— 
Tessa, little Tessa, even before I fling off this odious 
disguise, come to a father’s loving embrace!” 

With a low sob of unutterable emotion, the girl 
sprang into those outstretched arms. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the Gount Scheffer, 
‘staring down into the courtyard, into which a crowd 
was pouring; “ what has happened?” 

Hildegarde, with a wild shriek, rushed away from 


his grasp. 

Max! Max! Oh, my prophetic:soul!” 

Something had certainly happened ething 
sorrowful and terrible, for the people below had all 
awed, grave faces. 

A’woman came hurrying up the great-staircase. 

“Where is her ladyship? ob, where is the poor 
baroness ?” 

Hildegarde stood there, suddenly changed to a 
‘stone, unable to move hand or foot. Her lips moved 
ly, but only a feeble whisper fluttered 


oe 7 

“Pheyare bringing him home. Oh, it is'terrible.” 
And +terrible it was, when a momentafter, two 
‘men‘came up the grand old staircase with slow and 





|| reverent ‘footsteps, bearing in ‘their arms the beau- 


‘teous form, still perfect in.childish grace, the sweet 
faceyet dimpled with a smile that was transfixed 
‘forever, the cherub brow unmarred,save by one bluo 
spot-at the temple. 

Hil flung herself forward. 

“My ! oh, my boy ! he isnot dead! he cannot 
be dead !” 

Count Scheffer’s face betrayed all his anguish of 
sympathy. He could only hold her frantic hands; 
he had no word of comfort at his command. 

“ What has happened?” asked Herr Wohler, put- 
ting the only coherent question that had been asked. 

“ The horses were frirhtened. A sign fell from 
the blocks, as men were hoisting it to a shop door, 
and the horses veered directly around, overturning 
the coach. The little baron was thrown upon a 
heavy curbstone and was instantly killed. The lady 
is still alive, but the surgeon, who is bringing her on 
a little, says there is no hope. The spine is dislo- 
cated, or something of that sort, and her sufferings 
are agonising.” 

“ Vengeance is mine. I will repay, saith the Lord!” 
exclaimed a deep, solemn voice, and the hearers, 
turning, saw the pallid face of the disguised baron, 
drenched with solemn tears. 

“Oh, my boy! my child! my precious Max!” 
moaned the bereaved mother. 

“ Hildegarde, Hildegarde, "whispered Count Schef- 
fer, “ you were mouruing and shrinking, a little back, 
because of the blow you feared would wound and 
crush your darling. He is safe now—the lost inher- 
itance, the blighted name, the family disgrace, are 
nothing to him now.” 

The flood of relieving tears came pouring from 
the wildly dilated eyes. 

“ And he said he must be a Grafenstein. Oh Max, 
you gave your mother the farewell kisses. You were 
so sweet and beautiiul and loving when I let you go!” 
exclaimed she, in anguish, and then she yielded her- 
self to the count’s arms. 

“Oh, save me, Oscar, comfort me, if you can. 
Everything seems drifting away from me. But you 
are right. Max is safe—safe from the shame of this 
wretched revelation.” 

At that moment the messenger arrived. The dowa- 
ger was lying below in the aute-room. They could 
take her no farther. And in the midst of her agony 
she was calling for her daughter-in-law in piteous 
appeal, 

" ‘he count almost carried Hildegarde, while tho 
others followed slowly; but when they reached the 
hastily improvised litter, he put her down and re- 
treated a little. It did not matter—that fast glazing 
eye went no farther than Hildegarde’s face. What a 
world of anguish and black remorse was in its dumt 
appeal! 

“ Hildegarde,” whispered the white lips, “I am 
rightly punished. I have done a wicked deed. Oh, 
if that girl were only alive I think I could die with- 
out this terrible horror! Maxisdead. Forgive me, 
Hildegarde. You will marry whom you love. My 
blessing will not help, but be sure no malediction 
shall harm. You will find happiness again. And 
Max will enter heaven pure and unstained. Better 
thus than the longest life. But oh! my soul—that 
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dead girl—that drowned girl—she will hold me 
wn!” 

ore who in the black dress had seemed the dowa- 

eer's double, slipped gently forward, leading the 

pale, awe-struck ‘Tessa. 

“Poor soul, drifting so fast towards the eternal 
shores, be at peace. ‘he girllives. Her rights are 
known. They are safe in her father’s care. Baron 
Carl has returned to claim his ancestral home. He 
has found and saved his daughter.” 

The glittering, fllming eyes clung to Tessa’s face. 
A slow smile grew over and above the agony of dis- 
solution. ‘The powerless hands made a feeble effort 
to clasp themselves in a position of penitent prayer, 
the eyes still held fast to the fair young face still 
brightening in thankful certainty of her safety. Then 
they filmed over and were blind for ever to earthly 
sights. 

‘Baron Carl, whohad sworn such deadly vengeance, 
who had hated her with such fierce and bitter ani- 
mosity, himself covered over the face with solemn 
and earnest deference, and gave orders for the body 
to be laid out in the state drawing-room, with the 
Grafenstein shield at its feet, side by side with that 
of the innocent son of his brother’s only heir. 

And thus ended the carefully-planued retribution. 
The world about them was greatly startled by the 
change at Grafenstein House. But the greatest won- 
der soon becomes familiar and commonplace, and in 
a little time the beautiful young heiress of the Baron 
Carl was recognised as naturally as if she had 
spont her childhood beneath the old roof. Hildegarde 
remained with her. Neither father nor daughter 
would consent to her retirement from the home she 
had graced and adorned, unless, as the former archly 
whispered, she would consent te make happy and 
bright the disconsolate roof-tree of the Scheffers. 
Herr Wohler was an honoured and beloved member 
of the family, but the old general had carried off 
Konrad and Gotthart to Halberg Heights. He had 
gathered together a bevy of famous physicians, who 
were promising wonders for the lame boy, though 
one and all admitted that his good fortune had come 
none too soon to snatch the delicate constitution from 
the cestroyer’s grasp. The old soldier growled now 
and then when he found the elder grandson hurry- 
ing off to Munich, and the younger looking after him 
wistfully. 

“IT see how it will be,” said he, “ when Konrad 
takes to himself that fair young singing-bird we 
shall all be drawn to one spot. Tho only satisfac- 
tory arrangement that I can suggest will be, our 
summers at the Heights and our wiuters at Munich. 
Luckily the two houses are capable of holding us 
all.” 

“Then we shall all be happy, dear grandfather. 
And if Lam ever able to walk, as they promise me, 
you will find me straying towards the dear old room 
under the shadow of the Cathedral towers.” 

“Meantime, what is to become of Oscar? I think 
the generous fellow has fairly earned his bride. And 
when I think how long and faithfully ho bas kept his 
allegiance I have no patience with the fair Hilde- 
garde for keeping him in his dreary home while she 
serves out a formal period of mourning.” 

“T have a shrewd suspicion that ‘'essa and her 
Jadyship have made a secret agreement,” laughed 
Ciotthart. “I expect the day that makes my darling 
‘Tessa truly my own dear sister will give to my cou- 

in Oscar his long-sought prize. Have you seen my 
new picture, grandfather—the picture of Tessa as 
she stood that night of her disappearance? Konrad 
tells me it is enough to prove my claim to the rank of 
a true artist.” 

“Yes, it is worthy of anyone’s admiration,” re- 
tarned the general, and then ho coughed, and fid- 
getted a little, and finally burst forth in his own im- 
petuous manuer: “ But, Gotthart, I wish from my 
soul you would leave off this dawdling with brush 
audcolours. Remember that you are a Von Halberg 
now—that you will have the fortune of a gentleman, 
aud will not need such an accomplishment to make 
your way in the world.” 

Gotthart’s wide blue eyes were suddenly amist, 
his beautiful mouth quivered. 

“T cannot relinquish my art,” he said, in tones of 
gentle reproach. “I could as svon think of living 
without Konrad, or Tessa, or Herr Woller, or you, 
as think of parting with my brush and pallet.” 

“Foolish boy !” muttered the old general, “if you 
kuew how I hated to see you at work over a canvas.” 

“But, grandfather,” persisted Gotthart, “you do 
not deny that an artist does his part towards beauti- 
fying and ennobling the world, a part that’s neither 
mean nor small.” 

He waited a moment, watching the troubled, moody 
face, and then added, slipping his hand lovingly into 
the other’s trembling fingers : 

“Dear grandfather, I thought we promised to put 
away all unkind memories of the past. Should not 
the prejudices go also?” 





The general coloured violently, walked across the 
floor swiftly, then wheeled around. 

“ You are right, my boy. I deserve your rebuke. 
It is a prejudice, and nothing more. I honour you 
that you have dared to tell me so.” 

“It was for Konrad’s sake as well as mine,” re- 
turned Gotthart, gently. “I think it would be the 
sorest trial he has yet experienced if you should in- 
sist upon his abandoning his experiments, foregoing 
his mission. One of the richest joys of this new pros- 
perity is the meaus it will put in his grasp to realise 
his long-matured, but hitherto visionary plans.” 

“Konrad’s mission? Who is talking about that 
here?” said a gay voice, and ina moment more the 
Count Scheffer pirouetted gaily into the room. “It 
was the last sentence I heard at Grafenstein. What 
are you doing with it here?” 

“And what excuse have you for coming here 
eavesdropping ?” growled the general in his affected, 
bearish way; “ yougraceless adventurer—you luckless 
wooer, coming here from Grafenstein to have your 
woes solaced ?” 

“To have my joys congratulated, rather,” returned 
the count. ‘Let me forestall Konrad. There has 
been a resolute and determined assault, and pro- 
longed siege, at the old Grafenstein walls to-day, and 
behold, at last, a capitulation has been agreed upon. 
Wish me joy—uucle the happy day is named! Hilde- 
garde will at last be my own, and the Baron Carl has 
promised to give away both brides. Tessa tried to 
persuade Konrad that she consented more for your 
sake than for his. Gotthart what say you to the 
dear little sister?” 

“Heaven bless her, for everand ever!” replied 
Gotthart, fervently. “But tell me about Konrad’s 
missivn.” 

“ Tessa told it all over to her father. And he has 
set off a certain portion of the dowry to be devoted 
to that particular use. And there were the two, in- 
stead of designing wedding-favours and bridal trous- 
seau, and that sort of thing, sitting duwn together 
with their heads over an account book, drawing plans 
for a building, and jotting downitems in the expense 
of the whole affair, which is to flood Germany, and 
all the world besides, I expect, with the most charm- 
ing copies of the great artist’s dreams, at the most 
unheard-of and marvellous prices. So that every 
poor working man and woman will have a Raphael 
and Corregio of their own.” 

“ His father’s own child!” muttered the old gene- 
ral. 

“ Are you ashamed of him?” demanded Gotthart, 
looking up with those glad eyes, the beautiful face 
all aglow with the enthusiasm of the thought. “Think 
of him, grandfather, in all the richness of his con- 
tent, his love for Tessa and its forthcoming reward, 
his deep gratitude for your favour aud protection, 
with the brilliant prospect of this marriage festival 
at the stately Grafenstein halls shining before him; 
think of him striving to place this great blessing, 
which shall elevate and comfort and beautify the 
homes of the lowly ones of our fatherland, and re- 
juicing, most of all, in its promised success. Think 
of him, grandfather, and tell me if you blush for your 
grandson ?” 

The old general had lifted his right arm upward, 
it came down now with a crash that. nearly shiverea 
a tray of wine-glasses on the table beside him. 

“By heaven, no!” thundered he; “I honour, I 
admire, I applaud him! Ho! Ilans, you knave, bring 
out the old brand, that which has the cobwebs of my 
great graudfather’s freedom summer on its seal, and 
the mellow sunshine of that rare season in its fla- 
vour. We will pledge Count Scheffer’s happiness, 
and drink glorious success to—Konrav's Mis- 
sIon !” 


THE END. 





Her Masesrx’s Dockyard at Woolwich is begin- 
ning to show a deserted appearance. The roads and 
gardens attached to the official residences, which 
used to be kept in such nice order, aro becoming 
overgrown with weeds, and the whole neighbour- 
hood has quite a gloomy aspect ; shops innumerable 
are closed, and nearly 1,000 houses are shut up. It 
has been proposed that some of the buildings now 
unoccupied belonging to the dockyard should be con- 
verted into a temporary workhouse and infirmary to 
house the poor, the parish not having sufficient ac- 
commodation to meet tho wants of tle thousands of 
discharged workmen thrown upon it from the Go- 
vernment establishments. 

A STEP TOWARDS THE DIMINUTION OF A CATA- 
LOGUE oF Horrors.—By the Geneva Convention so 
much has been done for the better nursing of the 
wounded and sick in war that among officers and 
philanthropists the wish has been frequently uttered 
to extend the like benefits to naval combatants. This 
desire, which in the present state of international 
relatious is unfortunately still anvthing but a super- 





fluous one, has in the last few days approached some- 
what nearer to realisation. As you may remember 
Dr. Steinberg, the head surgeon of the North Ger- 
man Navy, at the last international meeting of the 
military hospital societies, proposed the universal 
adoption of a flag, which, when hoisted by burning 
or sinking ships in battle, should be understood as a 
signal for special rescuing steamers, stationed out of 
cannon range, to come up and render assistance. The 
proposal has now been accepted by the Trench Go- 
vernment, which has also declared its willingness to 
place for this purpose at the disposal of the societies 
fast steamers unfit for war purposes. The North 
German naval authorities have likewise declared in 
favour of the charitable arrangement, and the British 
Government, it is here said, favour it. It is to be 
hoped that the idea, much to the honour of the so- 
cieties and its thoughtful and benevolent originator, 
will be gradually accepted by the various maritime 
powers, and the catalogue of horrors inoculated in 
naval warfare be proportionately diminished. 





ELEANOR’S SECRET. 
——__——___—. 
CHAPTER II. 

“Mr. ConxyERS was too much engaged to enter 
into any lengthy explanations. In about a month I 
shall see him again, and learn all the particulars.” 

Eleanor’s secret soon spread through the place. 
Mrs. Darrell mentioned it to an intimato friend, and 
it was retailed in every quarter. Eleanor cared little, 
as the deposit at Bridgely bank would soon have 
madeit known. Mr. Lennard, finding his services 
no longer of the utmost importance, was quite wil- 
ling to fall into Gilbert's arrangements, and hastened 
to make the best bargain that he could, having an eye 
to the future when the farm should be sold. 

For Gilbert and Eleanor there were a few delic- 
ously happy days, days of dreams and plans. He 
would have his liberty to find some place in the 
world more in accordance with his tastes and ambi- 
tious, and when he had made the new home, she 
should come and grace it. It is true that Gilbert 
had a hard struggle with his pride to accept so much 
at her hands, but he resolved that she should be paid 
a thousand-fold in the devotion of a brave and loyal 
heart. 

One afternoon Mrs. Hendorson's carriage drove up 
tothe door. She alighted in great state, and with 
her, Mr. Payson. On the box sat another person, Giles 
Brown, the constable of the place. 

Eleanor answered the summons, and ushered her 
visitors into the quaint little parlour. Mrs. Hender- 
son swept through tho hall with haughty grace, 
scarcely deigning to bestow even a stare upon the 
young girl. 

“Is Mrs. Darrell at home?” 

“ She is,” was the reply in ladylike voice that con- 
trasted with the visitor’s abruptness. 

“J wish her to be summoued, also Mr. Gilbert 
Darrell, and then come yourself.” 

Eleanor was a little surprised at tho peremptory 
summons. 

“It is a matter of business,” said Mr. Payson, 
briefly, as if half in apology. 

Gilbert was not to be found, but Mrs. Darrell came. 

“T have a charge to prefer against this young wo- 
man,” Mrs. Henderson began, in a stern and lofty 
manner. “It is an unpleasaut thing to call any per- 
son a thief, but when Eleanor Mackenzie was in my 
house on Tuesday last she stole a diamond from my 
bureau drawer worth a thousand pounds. My svu 
met her at the door of the room with a flushed and 
guilty look. She went to London the next morning 
aud exchanged it for money, and has trumped up the 
story of a fortune being left toher, I have procured 
a warrant for Ler arrest, and she will be tried for the 
crime.” 

Eleanor had been scarlct at the beginning of this 
explanation, but now turned deathly pale. 

“Tam innocent,” she faltered. 

“Stole a diamond!” almost shrieked Mr. Darrell. 
“ My child, my Eleanor!” 

“Yes. I missed the diamond that very evening. 
The drawer had uot been unlocked but for a few 
moments, aud she went into the room to get some 
edging. I refrained from expressing my suspicions 
until the house had been thoroughly searched, aud 
in the meanwhile comes this story of Miss Mac- 
kenzie’s fortune.” 

Eleanor seemed to stare at tho black facts be- 
fore her. Suspicion certainly did appear to closo 
around her, aud she could only iterate her first re- 
sponse ; 

“Tam innocent.” 

“Will you declare that you took nothing but the 
lace from my bureau ?” 

“T took no diamond. I did not even know thero 
was one there,” but Eleanor flushed deeply, and her 
voice was perceptibly tremulous. 

* You may call it by some other name, but it was 
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a diamond, and it is gone, and you are not prepared 
to deny that you touched nothing.” 

“I took a small slip of paper that was of impor- 
tance to myself, and no one else.” 

“ Be careful. You are not required to criminate 
yourself,” interposed Payson. 

“ Perhaps you can produce this valuable paper ?” 
was Mrs. Henderson's scornful comment. 

Eleanor turned pale again. 
for it the first evening of her return home, to show 
Gilbert, but was unable to find it, and had sent to 
Mrs. Boyd. Her silence implied lier inability. 

“Tt is useless to waste words,” was Mrs. Hender- 


son’s rejoinder. “If she has anything to prove, it | 


can be done on the examination. Proceed with your 
business, l’ayson.” 

Payson rather reluctantly read the warrant to her, 
amid Mrs. Darrell’s sobs and exclamations. 

“ Oh, Nelly, it can’t be true! Why, I’ve brought 
you up just as if you wereachild of my own, and 
loved you like a daughter. How could you do such 
a wicked thing? 1 would’nt touch a penny of 
the money if I were starving. Oh, Nelly, you'll 
bring down my gray hairs in sorrow to the grave! 
And poor ( iilbert !” 

“Mother, I am innocent,” sobbed the almost 
heart-broken girl, pained by the weakness of her 
champion. 

“Tt will be necessary to take you into custody. It 
is a mere form, for you can doubtless prove your in- 
nocence,” said Payson pityingly. 

Eleanor shrunk back. 

“If ever guilt was stamped upon any one’s face, 
it is that of this person,” was Mrs. Henderson’s 
sneering comment. 

“T will go,” said Eleanor, loftily; and rising in a 
dignified manner, her eyes still filled with tears, she 
left the room for her bonnet and mantle. 

Giles Brown was waiting atthe door. Payson ex- 
changed a few words with Mrs. Henderson, and 
handed her into her carriage, then he came back to 
Eleanor. 

“Tt's a hard thing to do, miss, but she’s very sure 
about it, aud I’m iu office to execute the law. I’m 
sorry, for you've always held up your head and 
borne agood name, but you'll come out right, I know. 
Innocence always does.” 

That was comforting. Eleanor had hard work to 
leave poor Mrs. Darrell, who blamed and acquitted in 
the same breath. She walked proudly along as they 
took their way to the little old jail, brown by age 
and neglect. It seldom, indeed, had an occupant. 
Lrown, the constable, and his wife, lived inthe best 
corner of it. 

“You'll make her comfortable,” Payson said. “I 
ean’t help thinking that the great lady is mis- 
taken.” 

But Brown had astubborn belief of his own. The 
sudden accession of fortune looked very suspicious 
to him. Still, he was not an unkind man, and besides, 
he couldu’t help treating her as if she were a lady, 
for he, too, felt the influence of the “something” 
about her. 

And so Eleanor was given the spare chamber. 
Left alone, she sank down into a chair and gave 
vent to the emotion that had threatened to over- 
power her. She had no fear about proving her 
innocence, but, unless the diamend was found, there 
would always be a suspicion against her. 

An hour or two later she had a visitor, Gilbert 
Darrel. Ife just listened to a wild account from his 
mother, and, filled with agonising apprehensions, he 
had flown to her. With every step he had revolved 
the story in his mind—the value of the stolen jewel 
and Eleanor’s fortune, her mysterious journey to the 
City at that particular juncture, and her failure to 
produce the important advertisemont. He had 
brought the letter from Mrs. Boyd. 

And yet when he clasped her to his heart, and 
glanced into the pure, truthful eyes, he could have 
strangled himself for his momentary doubt. 

“Oh, Gilbert,” she added. 

“My darling, hush; don't agitate yourself so much. 
Here is your letter, and for this false, dastardly accu- 
sation ‘a 

“Then you do not believe it?” and there was a 
sharp ring in her voice. 

* Believe it, knowing you as I do?” 

“My sorrow has made me suspicious. Even your 
mother, with all her affection, scarcely knew which 
side of the story to credit. Heaven will bear me 
witness that I am innocent.” 

“Read your letter,” he said, hurriedly. 

Mrs. Boyd was prolix in her satisfaction at the 
news of Eleanor’s safe arrival, but the scrap of paper 
she had not seen. Without a doubt it had been 
dropped in Mr. Conyers’ office. 

“Everything will go against me at the examina- 
tion to-morrow,” she exclaimed, despoudingly. “ Mr. 
Conyers is to be absent for a month. I shall 
surely be committed,” 





“Tf Ican get the examination delayed, I will go 
for Mrs. Boyd. I must sec to that this evening.” 
Eleanor rested a brief while on the heart that 


| would fain have comforted her, but the sense of 


shame and disgrace was bitterly keen. She knew, 
too, how readily stories were caught up, and that 
Mrs. Henderson's wealth and position gave her much 
influence. With Mr. Conyers’ return she could prove 


She had searched | the truth of her story, but by that time many people 
} would settle so positively to a belief in her guilt, 


that even an honourable acquittal would fail to con- 

vince them. And if the diamond should never be 

| found?” 
“Only yesterday we were so happy!” she sobbed. 
| “And we will be again. In my moments of des- 
| pondency you have always comforted me—can you 
not trust my love ?” 

“T do,” she murmured, softly. 

Gilbert Darrell left her at length, determined to 
leave no method of proving her innocence untried. 
Her supper was sent up, but returned untasted. Half 
an hour after another visitor was announced. To her 
great surprise, this was Jarvis Henderson. 

“What have you to say to me?” she demanded, 
haughtily. 

“Much my fair captive, and perhaps to open the 
door for your release.” 

With that he seated himsclf in the only remaining 
chair, and began to draw off his gloves. 

“ Has the diamond been found?” she asked, eagerly. 

“ Suppose it could be?” aud there was a sinister 
look mingled with his admiration. “ Suppose it could 
be, and the matter hushed up, not allowed to come 
to trial? What would it be worth to you?” 

“Can you do this?” 

Eleanor Mackenzie studied every line in th? man’s 
face, and she was convinced iu her heart that he 
knew something about the missing diamond. Ie 
was too wary to be caught, however. 

“Would you give your love for liberty and an 
honorable release ?” 

“Not from you.” 

“ Her pure and lofty inflection stung him. 

“T am an important witness against you,” he said. 

“But you cannot buy my love. It has been given 
to another,” she returned, proudly. 

“ And when you are within prison walls, how long 
will it last, think you? When all Bridgely believes 
in your guilt, he will also. 

“You do not know him. Put if I were free to- 
day, you could not win me, Jarvis Ileuderson.” 

He bit his lip in anger. 

“Do not dare me too far,” he said, threateningly. 

“If you know anything about the diamond, you 
must be aware that Lam innocent. If you have not 
sufficient manliness to prove it, I willtake my chance 
in an unjust trial, with a witness against me who is 
willing to perjure himself. And now go. I have 
not another word to say, and shall summon my 
gaoler to listen to the remainder of the conversa- 
tion.” 

The resolute look in her eye mastered the craven 
soul before her. He made one appeal, she waved him 
away with her hand. 

Angry at his defeat, ho left the room, vowing re- 
venge. If it was possible to blast her life by sending 
her to a felon’s cell, it should be done. 

The examination was delayed twenty-four hours, 
as Gilbert Darrell had gone for Mrs. Boyd. He had 
also tried to get some word to Mr. Conyers, who had 
directed all his letters to be sent to Lim in about ten 
days. 

Gilbert had counted strongly upon Mrs. Boyd's 
evidence. She had seen the advertisement, sho had 
gone to Mr. Conyers’ with Miss Mackenzie, but they 
had transacted their business in the private office. 
She had not even heard any conversation about the 
fortune, and Miss Mackeuzie had gone alone to re- 
ceive the money. 

This was not sufficiently weighty to overthrow the 
positive testimony of Mrs. Henderson and her son, 
Eleanor was committed for the Autumn session. Gil- 
bert Darrell groaned aloud at this announcement. 

It was true that during the brief while she would 
have conditional liberty, as more than one was will- 
ing to become surety for her appearance, but she 
seemed to shrink from every eye. Could anyone be- 
lieve her guilty of such au infamous crime ? 

Gilbert took her home and tried to comfort her, but 
she lad lost much of her courage. She felt that the 
case had been made out very stronsly against her. 
Even if it was proved that Mr. Conyers paid her the 
mowy, the diamond still remained to be accounted 
for, and during the two hcurs the drawer had been 
left unlucked. 

Mrs. Darrell moaned and upbraiced alternately, 
except when checked momentarily by Gilbert. 
Eleanor felt as if the house was almost unenduradle, 
when an incident that had been long expected hap- 
pened with the suddenness of a shock, Mr. Darrell, 
who had been much improved fer a weck or two, was 











taken with one of his usual spells, and to the sur- 
prise of every one, died in a few hours. 

There was much curiosity, as well as neighbourly 
friendliness, and proffers of kindness, and it must be 
confessed that some who had doubted Eleanor wora 
touched by her tenderness and devotion. Yet, as she 
stood beside tle corpse, andthought that Gilbert had 
received his freedom from a higher power, she al- 
most regretted the fortune she had welcomed so 
gladly for his sake, It seemed as if some bond be- 
tween them had snapped. 

Mrs. Henderson, it must be confessed, was ill at 
ease, although she still expressed her positive opinion 
of Miss Mackenzie's guilt. But the name of Lawyer 
Conyers had conjured up a grim phantom. Eleanor 
Wyvern had privately married Mr. Henderson's half 
brother, a rather gay man of the world, though she 
lived in the strictest seclusion, while few of his inti- 
mate friends supposed her to be his wife. 

At his sudden death she had received a business- 
like legal document, declaring the ceremony a fraud, 
and denying her claim as a widow. Still young, for 
she was only twenty-four, and knowing very little of 
the world, she made one frantic and rather ill-judged 
appeal to her relatives, but they, afraid of the dis- 
grace, threw her off. She wrote a moving letter to 
her sister-in-law, Mrs. Henderson, who only referred 
her to the legal decision, as she termed it. The 
poor woman, rendered half insane, had wandered 
from place to place, and soon after died. 

None knew better than Mrs. Hendersen how this 
“legal decision,” as they termed it, had been obtained. 
A large fortune was at stake, and neither she nor her 
husband could bear to let it slip through their fiu- 
gers. Not one word had she heard of the woman 
and her child until Mr. Conyers applied to her for 
some information, as a small legacy had been left to 
Miss Mackenzie. Then she instituted a few inquiries 
in a quiet way, and found that Mrs. Darrell’s adopted 
daughter was the very person. She kept this secret 
also, and fancied that she had destroyod the paper 
containing the advertisement. 

But if Mr. Conyers came, would it not lead to a 
new discussion? Eleanor Mackenzie might have no 
means of proving her mother’s marriage; indeed, it 
was not likely thatshe had, but Mrs. Henderson could 
not feel at ease. She would fain have given up the 
suit, but it was too late. 

After five busy weeks, Mr. Conyers returned to 
London, aud a few days after received Gilbert Dar- 
rell’s letter, which hurried him at once to Bridgely. 

Mr. Conyers insisted upon having a straightfor- 
ward story, and Gilbert gave it. He was so tho- 
roughly energetic, and had so high a faith in Elea- 
nor’s innocence, tha: he wou Mr. Conyer’s adiniratiou 
instantly. 

“ T should feel inclined to suspect this young Hen- 
derson,” he said, shrewdly, 

Eleanor started. Why had she not told her story 
before ? 

“We can easily settle the money affair, as I havo 
a memorandum of the notes I paid you. And as for 
the rest—your cause has not suffered by my absence. 
I knew before you come to me that day that you were 
the child of Eleanor Wyvern and Leigh Mackenzie, 
though your uncle, Mr. Henderson, had denied tho 
marriage, and takeu possession of his half-brother's 
fortune. The certificate you produced startled me. 
Since then the minister who married your parents 
has been discovered, and the case is perfectly clear. 
You, and not Mrs. Henderson, are the true heir to 
the fortune.” 

“If you will give me the necessary authority I 
will commence a suit immediately. I dislike Mrs. 
THendersun very much, and the fact that she kept the 
knowledge of the small legacy from you shows tha: 
she would not be too honest to move in larger mat- 
ters, though she may have really doubted her brother- 
in-law’s marriage.” 

Great indeed was the consternation at Bridgely, a 
few weeks later, when the matter was made public. 
The evidence was so positive that Mrs. Henderson 
yielded without an attempt to disprove the trath. 
She and her son were peuuiless. 

Mr. Conyers insisted upon secing Miss Mackenzie 
installed as mistress of the great house. She was, 
indeed, a perfect lady ; and the servants soon began 
to land her above their former haughty and imperious 
nistress, 

Gilbert Darrell sold his farm, and would fain have 
gone out in the world to try his fortune. 

“Why should you?” Eleanor said, with her 
sweetest smile. “ Does not this broad domain need 
a master, and am I less dear than when I was poor 
and friendless? Yet you loved me then.” 

So Gilbert Darrell remained, and found asphere of 
usefulness sufliciently comprehensive for his ambition. 
Mrs. Darrell worshipped her daughter-in-law until 
there were granichildren to divide her attention. 
Eleanor never wears dixmonds. She has treasures 
enough without them. A. M.D. 
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THE EAST LONDON MUSEUM. 


TuaT part of the “ Modern Babylon,” lying east of 
Gracechurch Street and Bishopsgate Strect, has for 
along time been & subject for speculation and won- 
Cer to those favoured mortals whose residences are 
situated in more aristocratic precincts. ‘I'he one half 
of the world, that is to say, the section of humanity 
which is able to keep the conventional wolf round the 
corner, has from time to time been awakened out of 
its lethargy by a small star in the East—a pale, sad, 
and silent beacon telling of want and suffering in 
these crowded streets, alleys, courts and squares, 
which are as a terra incognita to the West End Lon- 
doner. The East End of London has for a long time 
stood as regards the West something in the light of 
4 poor relatiou—a very poor relation—al ways getting 
into trouble of some sort, always obtruding its 
“looped and windowed raggedness ” in the garish sun, 
and before the portals of its aristocratic brother, just 
atthe time when mirth and revelry reigned supreme, 
and when au intruder, like the shivering spectre on 
the doorstep, claiming blood relationship, was a 
death’s head at the feast and one of the most ghastly 
Cescription. And it too often happened that at those 
times when the misery and destitution of the East 
was an ugly fact, of European notoriety even, that the 
other half, the rich relation, shamed into recognition of 
the necessities of the case, soothed his conscience by 
giving largely of his abundance, but at the same time 
indicating by his manner that the charity was be- 
stowed distinctly on the understanding that he was to 
hear no more about the case, or at least that the de- 
mands for assistance should not be so importunate. 
“Lhe parsy brother felt that his standing and dignity 
were imperilled by the vociferation of this needy 
relation, and the gold was bestowed more as a sop to 
Stop the barking than with any kindly sympathy 
and feeling. “The devil can cite Scripture for his 
purpose,” says Antonio to Bassanio, in the Jfer- 
chant of Venice. Without making any comparison 
We cannot refrain from chronicling it as our opinion 
that the text, which says “the poor have ye always 
‘with you,” has been subject toa testy interpretation 
equivalent to saying that, as a law of nature the 
matter can’t be helped, and the better plan is tu sub- 
mit as gracefully as possible to the pulls upon your 
purse strings. 

For ourselves, we do not look upon the East End 
of London in the light in which it is regarded by 
those ignorant of the locality, That the quarter is no 
the mast savoury under the sky is true, that there in 
& Sreut deal of overcrowding as regards dwelling ac- 
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THE EAST LONDON MUSEUM. 


commodation is also true, and it is equally beyond 
doubt that poverty and distress of every kind is rife. 
But whilst recognising these distressing facts, and 
doing our utmost to remedy them in a sensible, Chris- 
tian manner we must not shut our eyes to the bright 
side of the picture. There is agreat deal to encour- 
age the philanthrophist in the aspect of East-End 
London; and it is to make the bright side brighter 
that the exertions of a few earnest-minded men have 
been directed. The East London Museum was pro- 
jected for the purpose of affording instruction and 
amusements to those residents in the quarter who 
had a thirst for useful knowledge, and who were de- 
barred by distance from taking advantage of the 
higher institutions of the kind at the West End. 

We believe that several attempts had been mado 
to sccure a museum for the East End of London by 
many geatlemen who felt the injustice of having all 
the objects of interest at such a distance from the 
working man. To Mr. John Millar, of Bethnall 
House, Cambridge Road, N.E., the inhabitants of the 
East End are greatly indebted for his exertions on 
behalf of the Museum; also to his friend, Mr. Brady. 
Some years ago Mr. Brady spoke to Mr. Millar about 
a Museum, and inquired if if would be easy to fix on 
a site suitable for the purpose. Mr. Millar suggested 
the poor land of Bethnal Green ; it was central and, as 
one of the trustees, Mr. Millar believed it could be 
had on easy terms. ‘The matter was, however, 
shelved for a few years, till Lord Granville invited 
those interested in Museums for the people to meet 
him at South Kensington and submit their schemes 
to him, stating at the same time that the government 
were willing to lend the “boilers” (which were at that 
time being removed) to anybody who could give a 
reasonable ground for using them to advantage. At 
this invitation the North, South, and East of London 
put in their respective claims, the East, after delibe- 
ration, being selected in prefereuce to either of the two 
other quarters. Mr. Brady learning, in the course 
of his inquiries as a government officer, that the 
government were williug to create and maintain a 
Museum, provided a suitable site was presented to 
them, Mr. Millar, as Mr. Brady’s friend (and as a 
trustee of the poor board), submitted the matter to 
his co-trustees, and they expressed their willingness 
to sell the present site provided the Charity Commis- 
sioners wuuld sanction the sale. This permission 
was granted, and Mr. Brady got an act passed au- 
thorising the sale, as there were some technical im- 
pediments in the way. After this an appeal was 
made to raise 2,0002., the sum to be paid for the land. 
This was raised chiefly through Mr. Brady's exer- 








) tions, the ground was bonght and handed over to 
| Government, and there was no time lost in commenc- 
ing operations. The history of this ground is as 
follows: 

About 170 years ago a piece of ground then lying 
waste was bought by certain gentlemen, and left to 
the parish of Bethnal Green, on conditiou that it 
should never be built upon. The income was to be 
given annually to certain poor persons living in tho 
neighbourhood, each person to have ten shillings in 
money and three sacks of cvals on St. Thomas's day. 
The four and a half acres bought and given to the 
Government for the Museum was in reality a loss to 
the charity, for after the expense of fencing and keep- 
ing itin repair was deducted from the rent nothing 
really remained. ‘The ground was valued at 1500/. 
by the parish commissioners, as it was merely graz- 
ing ground, and now 2,000/. has been obtained for it, 
which brings in a clear income of 66/.a-year, A 
church had also been built on the ground, so that 
there could be no objection to building a museum for 
| the people. 

The Kast London Museum is not a local one, but 
| merely a branch of existing museums, and is to bo 
| titted up with their surplus. The directors are anx- 
| ious that it should coutain a typical collection of 

objects of Natural History, und that it should be 
made agreeably educational for the people. A better 
site could not have been selected, for it is on the way 
to the “ People’s Park,” and of easy access tu the mass 
of the resideuts at the East End. 








Dr. CUMMING AND THE PopE.—Dr. Cumming has 
| actually succeeded in “drawing” the Pope, who, 
| however, does not write to him directly, nor acknow- 
| ledge the receipt of his letter; but in an epistle to 
Archbishop Manning explains how, having “seen 
| from the newspapers that Dr. Cumming of Scotland 
| had inquired ” whether leave would be given to Pro- 
| testants to argue their case at the approaching Gcu- 
| menical Council, and Dr. Manning having replied that 
| this was a matter to be determined by the Holy See, 

he (the Holy Father) takes the opportunity of point- 
ing out that it would be quite absurd for the Holy See 
| to discuss again errors which it has alreadyconsidered, 
judged, and condemned. ‘The Pope adds that, if by 
inspiration from above, Protestants should see their 
danger, and seek God with their whole heary, “ they 
will easily cast away all preconceived and adverse 
opisions,” and “return to the Father from whom they 
have long uvhappily gone astray.” In that case the 
Pope will be too happy to “run to mect” tho return- 
ing prodigal, and to welcome the dead who are alive 
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st who are found. But “ running to 
mean conceding anvthing to 
them by way of promise. On the contrary, it 
means concedi ng beyond a welcome to their 
repentance. Of course, the Pope, if he answered at 
all, could answer nothing else, but was it not incon- 
siderate of the rep » to ar atall? “Dr. Cum- 
ming of Scotland” will tl it a feather in his cap 
evento have been written at by the Pope: and we 
shall have to bear the unhappy consequences of his 
elation. 
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THE 


HAMPTON MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
Would he were Wi ted, marrow, bones, end all, 
That from his loins no hopeful branch may spring, 
To queas mo teem 1) 1€ gold mn tix I loox ‘for ! 
SHAKESPEARE's Henry VI. 


Tue observations of Detective Rush in regard to 
the Lady Beatrice Hampton had been correct. The 
earl’s daughter {had openly quitted Hampton 
House, on an ostensible visit to friends in the country, 
and had made her way, by a circuitous route, to 
Limely, where she had found the pony carriage and 
faithful old coachman from the Laurels in wait- 
ing for her. Assuring herself that she was not 
watched or followed from the station, she had sct out 
directly for the hidden home. 

As the carriage neared its destination, and the old 
coachman prepared to get down from his box, the 
wide gate of the Laurels swung open on its well- 
oiled hinges, and, as they passed through, it closed 
noiselessly behind them. 

The hour was between sunset and dusk. It lied 
been light out in the pleasant street, but asoft obscure 
twilight reigned here under the thick-spreading firs, 
larches, and pines. The Lady Beatrice bent a quick, 
searching glance into the brooding shadows, and at 
the same moment a gay, childisli laugh rang out, and 
her youngest darling bounded forward, climbing into 
the carriage, which had halted. 

“My boy! My little Fay !” said the Lady Deatrice, 
fondly clasping him to her bosom in an excess of 
motherly tenderness, her proud face glowing. ‘ You 
received my letter, then, that 1 should be home to- 
night to spend a week with you? Are they all well 
—papa, Herbert, Meggy ?” 

At the mention of his name, before Fay had 
time to reply, Herbert emerged from the shadows and 
approached the carriage. Ina moment more he too 
was seated in the vehicle, clasped in a warm em- 
brace, and then the whole party moved on up the 
shadowed winding drive towards the house. 

The Lady Beatrice had been at home but once since 

the departure from it of Giralda, and that was on the 
night of the Hampton ball, whe mn she passed out 
as one of the guesis. She had deemed it best since, 
knowing the vigilance of her enemy, Lord Ad- 
lowe, to remain away from the Laurels entirely, 
lest she should bring discovery and trouble upon her 
husband. Her anxicties and her affections had at 
last conquered her discretion, as we have seen. 

The house was lighted, and the self-styled count, 
beaming with happiness, was on the step to give his 
wife welcome. f 












He lifted her out of the carriage, as 
she drove up, and half-carried her into the drawing- 
room, the two boys following. 

“ A whole week of bliss before us!” said the hus- 
band, drawing tho Lady Beatrico upon a sofa beside 
him, and gently removing her wrappings. “A 
whole week of pure, unalloyed happiness! I can 
scarcely realise it !” 

“* Not § unalloyed happiness,’ papa !” said Herbert, 
gravely. “We can never be entirely happy again 
uatil Giralda comes back!” 

The mother looked at her eldest boy, her heart 
echoing his words. At id then she noticed, for the 
first time, how he ha A changed of late. He seemed 
taller, older, an d more serious. A strange gravity 
shaded his brow and made sombre his splendid black 
eyes. His face was pale, and the shadow of a great 
trouble brooded ov ll his features. The high- 
spirited lad was drin] deep of the cup of sorrow 
which his parents would have for ever withheld 
from his lips. The mother held out her hand and 
drew him to her side. 

“What is it, Herbert?” she asked anxiously. 
*“ What trouble has changed you so ?” 

The boy’s lip quivei 

“ We miss Giralda so,” he s: vid. 
the light of the house had 

“ But she will be back soon, ‘Tle bert. Ido not mean 
to spare her always. Papa and I miss her too.” 








“Tt seems as if 





“Dut that isn’t all,” said Herbert, speaking by a 
brave effort, his pale face flushing. “ Giralda is a deli- 
cate girl. She isn’t fit to go out in the world to 
earn her own living. It is 1 who ought to work in 
her stead. I cannot stay here idlo and let her work 
for me.” 

“ Bo patient, Herbert,” said the mother, with sooth - 
ing tenderness, laying her hand on his. “ Giralda is 
in good hands—with one who loves her. I cannot 
explain to you yet whero she is, nor what sho is 
doing, but she has a luxurious home and tender care. 
She is under the guardianship of a relative ” 

“ A relative?” interrupted Herbert,in surprise. “I 
never heard either you or papa speak of a relative 
before, mamma !” 

“Let me explain !” said the count, with sad gra- 
vity. “You are old enough, boys, to understand 
and keep a secret which I will now confide to you. 
Years ago, before you were born, before even I was 
married, I had the misfortune to greatly offend my 
guardian, whom I dearly loved. ‘The offence was 
unintentional. I was made, by some strange chain 
of circumstances, to appear guilty of a crime of 
which I was in heart innocent. My uncle cast me 
off. Your mamma, who was then betrothed to me, 
was the only person in all the world who had a liv- 
ing faith in my innocence. In the face of all the 
feeling and evidence against me, she married me, 
aud made the life happy which would otherwise have 
been a cruel desert.” 

Tustantly two pairs of boyish arms were entwined 
about her ladyship, and two pairs of boyish lips were 
pressed to her checks. 

The Lady Beatrice, or the countess, as we may call 
her here in the second phase of her double life, 
laughed, even while her eyes grew wet with sudden 
tears. 

“This uncle of mine,.crucl as he was to me, bit- 
terly as he grew to: hate mo,” resumed the count, 
“was a man eminently just and honourable. He is 
alive now, alone and aged. Giralda: went from us to 
earn her own living—the generous darling! She 
saiy an advertisement in tlie Times, which she an- 
swered in person. The advertiser was my uncle. 
Ho was pleased with her, and engaged hor as his se- 
cretary, both knowing nothing of their relationship 
to each other. He has grown to love her, and do- 
sires to adopt her as his gra: iddaughter.” 

“ Giralda loves him too,” said the countess, as her 
husband paused in his narration. “I have seen her 
since she left home, and have told her papa’s story. 
She has devoted herself to the task of softening the 
old man’s heart towards papa, and I have strong 
hopes that she will succeed. If she does, we will 
emerge from this obscurity, and take our rightful 
places in the world. Have faith and patience, Her- 
bert.” 

“T will—I will,” said the boy humbly, his impa- 
tience completely subdued, “I am willing to stay 
at the Laurels till I am gray, only I would give 
much, everything, to have you and Giralda here all 
the time, mother.” 

At this juncture Meggy announced that supper was 
waiting. The parents, despite their own secret 
anxieties, assumed a cheerful gaiety, and the meal 
became, as usual in that house, a delightful little 
social reunion. 

After supper, a pleasant evening followed; the 
mother then attended Fay to his chamber, and 
afterwards sought the delightful little study in which 
the so-called Spanish count was first introduced to 
the reader. 

She found him there now, half reclining on the 
tiger skin couch before the hearth, the curtains 
drawn, and an aspect of cosy comfort reigning 
throughout the little room. 

He held out his arms to her, and she sat down 
beside him, enwreathed in his embrace. 

“You have seen Giralda, dearest ?” he said. “ You 
have seen my uncle. How did it happea ?” 

“They have been up to London. The marquis 
brought her to town with tho intention of seeking 
out the ‘ Countess Arevalo,’ and making an arrange- 
ment to adopt Giralda. I wrote you anote, giving you 
a mere outline of the facts. I could not give full 
explanations in a letter. Lord Trevalyan formed the 
idea of taking Giralda to the theatres, believing that 
they would see me on the boards. He engaged a 
private box at the Haymarket, exactly opposite the 
Hampton box. As fate would haveit, I attended 
the Haymarket that night with Lord Adlowe and 
papa.” 

The count drew breath sharply. 

“Then you met first in the theatre?” he said, 
hoarsely. 

“Yes. Giralda and the marquis were seated when 








we entered. I settled myself comfortably, and Ad- 
lowe asked me to look at tho bewitching young 
beauty in Lord Trevalyan’s box. I looked across. 
Geoffrey, it was our own Giralda in the company of our 
enemy. Our eyes met. She was as pale as death. 
She recognised me at once. Then, realising your 
peril, everything reeled around me, and I fainted 
dead away ” 

““My poor wife! It was a fearful trial for you!” 
said the count, caressingly, endeavouring to sootho 
her agitation, although his own exceeded it. “ What 
followed? Ascene? Discovery?” 

“Neither. I went home at once, half crazed. I 
went up tomy room, and alittle later Giralda, having 
quitted the theatre immediately after I did, called 
upon me, and sent up her name. The poor child 
was stunned at her discovery of my identity with the 
Lady Beatrice Hampton, She had heard the whole 
story of Geoffrey Trevalyan from the marquis’ point. 
of view. My husband! I told her all—your wrongs, 
our hopes, our fears—all!” 

* All!” echoed the count. 

“ What could she say? Her tender little heart 
was wrung with grief. I shall never forget tho 
piteous, woe-stricken little face she lifted to me. She 
said the marquis loved her, and she loved him. She 
proposed to go home with him, and to use her influ- 
ence over him for your benefit. I have faith, Geoff- 
rey, that your reconciliation to the marquis, if it ever 
occurs, will come through her. Iconsented to her 
wish, and let her go.” 

“ But how did you manage in regard to the mar- 
quis?” asked the count, thoughtfully. “He must 
have wondered at seeing none of Giralda’s relatives!” 

“ He did see one, her mother!” 

The Lady Beatrice narrated the particulars of her 
interview with Lord Trevalyan, in her disguise as 
the Countess of Arevalo, concluding with her meet- 
ing with Lord Adlowe at the door. 

“By the way,” she added, “Adlowe called 
upon me to-day, for an oxplanation, I suppose. I 
sent: word [ was engaged. He then left a message 
that he would call to-morrow at three, and should 
expect to see me without fail!” 

“ There is a covert threat in that message !” 

“True. But I do not fear him so much as I did. 
Our secret is too safely guarded, querido, for even 
Adlowe to easily penetrate!” 

“ And how did my uncle look?” asked the count, 
in alow tone. ‘ Happy?” 

“Better than he has looked for yoars. Tlappier, 
and healthier in mind and body. He isa grand- 
looking oldman. Mis awakening love for Giralda is 
hum ising him. Le looks a3 if he might live 
twenty years yet!” 

The count sighed deeply. 

“Twenty years more of estrangement, bitterness, 
and hiding. Where shall we be then, sweet wife ? 
Where will our children be? But, Beatrice, high as I 
would prize my freedom, much as I long to claim you 
and our children before the world, I would not, if I 
could by a single wish, shorten that old man’s life by 
aday. If I could only be friends with him! If I 
could only see him smiling on my children as he 
smiled on me in my boyhood! Vain wishes!” 

“ Not vain,” said the true and tender wife, nestling 
closer to him, her glorious beauty made warm and 
tender by her love. “ It was fate or providence that 
sent Giraldato Trevalyan Park. That providence will 
guide and guard her through all, and will make her 
the instrument of your restoration to all you hold 
dear—the right to acknowledge your family, tho 
right tobear your own name—shown to be spotless— 
the right to your uncle’s remorseful love. 1t willall 
come out right, Geoffrey. We have been a long time 
wading through the deep waters. The strong, dry 
land is near.” 

Thus tenderly she comforted him, like an angel 
of promise and peace. 

The two sat up late, and conversed at length. 
Their daughter, far from them for the first time in 
her young life, their spirited, ambitious Herbert, and 
their own prospects, were all discussed again and 
again. And at last, weary yet cheerful, thoy re- 
tired, to dream of their loved ones. 

The next day was a gala day. Yet the tender 
mother stole away from her family to pack Giralda’s 
trunk, and to write a letter to her darling. The 
father and the boys also wrote at length, as did good 
Meggy Fleck, who had been duly enlightened as to 
the whereabouts of her young mistress. The trunk, 
when packed, was despatched at once on its journey. 

It was on this day that Lord Adlowe called at 
Hampton House, by his own appointment, and 
failed, of course, to see the Lady Beatrice. ho earl 
informed Lim, however, that his daughter had goue 
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to visit the Charltons, of Surrey—a statement which 
the hearer interpreted to suit himself, believing that 
Lord Hampton was endeavouring to cover from 
his, Adlowe’s, too close observation, anothor of 
her ladyship’s periodical absences or seclusions. 

Enraged, and determining to proceed on a new 
plan, Adlowe set out that very afternoon for 
Wales, stopping over that night at an intermediate sta- 
tion to call upon a friend, and continuing his journey 
to the Park in the morning, 

By this abrupt departure, Adlowe missed see- 
ing Detective Rush, who called upon him at his 
hotel directly after the profligate lord had left it. 

It was on the morning subsequent to Adlowe’s 
departure that the detective telegraphed to his lord- 
ship at the Park. The events of that day, as con- 
nected with Adlowe and Giralda have been traced. 

At the Laurels it passed, like the preceding 
one, gaily and delightfully. The third day passed, 
and evening came on with moonlight and starlight, a 
rarely pleasant evening for the season. The breezes 
moaned through the pines, making home comforts 
doubly sweet. The fire glowed brightly behind 
the steel bars of the grate, the lamps were lighted, 
and music and pleasant conversation gave fleetness 
to the hours. 

The curtains had not been drawn. They seldom 
were, save on stormy nights, the perfect shade and 
seclusion of the place rendering intrusion into the 
grounds nearly an impossibility. 

“ How pleasant it is !” said the countess, break- 
ing a long silence, with a shiver and a look of pain. 
“ And yet I feel strangely anxious to-night. Some- 
thing is wrong with us, my husband. Can anything 
have happened toGiralda ? I wonder what she is do- 
ing!” 

“You are nervous, Beatrice,” responded her husband 
tenderly. “I think I have a touch of the same dis- 
ease,” he added. “Ido not feel quite myself to- 
night. Our anxieties are too much for us.” 

He drew her head upon his breast, and looked 
adoringly into her glorious eyes. 

It was at this moment that his bitter enemy—Lord 
Adlowe—crept to the window, parted the vines, 
and peered in. At the sight that met his gaze, 
Adlowe reeled as if struck with a mortal illness. 

He beheld the woman he loved—the woman he 
had deemed haughty, icy cold in her nature, and 
heartless—he beheld her like a very goddess of love, 
brightly glowing, her eyes shining like twin stars, 
her countenance radiant with a rare happiness, her 
head pillowed on a man's breast. 

And that man! How Adlowe’s burning eyes 
searched his features. 

Evidently tall, he was magnificently formed, 
broad of shoulder, deep of chest, and majestic of 
mien. His bronzed, even swarthy eomplexion, his 
heavy black eyebrows, his black hair and beard, 
made up a perfect Spaniard in seeming. 

Adlowe had believed him to be Geoffrey Trevalyan 
indisguise. ‘This belief received asudden shock at 
sightof him. 

“That man Geoffrey Trevalyan?” he asked himself. 
“Can time have changed the bright, laughing boy, 
of slight figure and delicate constitution, into this 
grave, dark, bearded man? Ican hardly believe it. 
This must be some new complication. Heaven! 
how Beatrice leans on him. I wish I could hear his 


His glance roved around the room, and rested upon 
the two boys, who were seaicd on a couch, close 
together, the elder brother engaged in putting a few 
finishing touches to a drawing. 

His gaze might have scorched them both—it was 
so keen and burning. 

“ The elder boy is the Lady Beatrico all over,” he 
thought. “ If that dark count be really Geoffrey, that 
black-eyed boy is the future Marquis Trevalyan. 
The younger boy—that lily-faced, golden-haired, 
blue-eyed girl-boy—is much like Geoffrey was in his 
boyhood, only that my cousin had more life and 
spirit than he seems to possess.” 

He pressed his face closer against the glass. 

The Lady Beatrice turned towards the window— 
started—stared—then leaped to her feet with a wild 
and ringing shriek. 

“She saw me,” 
“Tm in for it now. 
has time to eseape.” 
21 He hurried to the front door, and rang londly. 
+leggy was passing through the hall, on her way to 
the drawing-room, attracted thither by that, fearful 
Scream, and paused, giving him admittance. The 
Lext moment, recognising him, she uttered a loud cry 
of fright, and essayed to expel him. He pushed her 
aside, as if she had been a child, and hurried on, 


cried the villain, leaping back. 
I must face that man before be 





bursting into the drawing-room with the force of a 
whirlwind! 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
It is my soul, that calis upon my name; 
How silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues by night, 
Like softest music to attending ears! 
Shakespeare. 

LorpD GROSVENOR came nearer and nearer, in his 
fleet little pleasure-boat, to the bluff cottage wherein 
Giralda was imprisoned. He didnot speak. He looked 
up once or twice with a keen and searching glance, 
as if to assure himself that his movements were not 
watched by hostile eyes. Giraldalistened, trying to 
catch the sound of his coming, under the loud mur- 
mur of the waves. 

At length she heard a low, grating sound, as of the 
boat touching against the rocks. 

“ He is landing !” she murmured, pressing her face 
closer against the bars in the wild hope of seeing him. 
“Ah! Is not that the sound of his steps on the rocks ? 
Or do I mistake the waves for his footsteps? It is 
he! It is he!” 

She listened still more intently, straining her hear- 
ing to its utmost capacity. Surely that was the 
gentle patter of footsteps, as some one climbed the 
rocks, It grew plainer and more distinct. The 
climber had reached the top of the bluff now, and 
must be resting. 

Again Giralda waved hey arm through the bars to 
guide him to her window. 

There was a brief silence, Then something 
crashed softly against the cottage wall, just under 
the window. It was the upper extremity of a ladder, 
which the young Lord Grosvenor had found lyiag 
in the garden. 

Giralda’s heart thrilled now with expectancy. 

There came a soft rush, as of somo one mounting 
gently, and then the face of her morning’s rescuer 
appeared before the barred window. 

“ Giralda!” he whisperedsoftly. ‘“ Miss Arevalo!” 

Giralda reached out both her hands through the 
bars, laughing and sobbing in a breath. 

“Tt is I, Lord Grosvenor!” she said, in a broken 
tremulous voice. “Save me! Save me!” 

The young lord took her hands in a warm, en- 
couraging clasp, stroking them softly. 

“ You are safe from this moment, Miss Arevalo!” 
he said, with an unexpected tenderness that brought 
the quick blushes to her checks, and a strange and 
happy thrill to her heart. ‘ You are a prisoner 
here !” 

“Yos, yes,my lord. The dooris locked. The 
windows are barred. These people are my enemies |” 

“ Your enemies? I should not dream that you had 
an enemy in the world!” was Lord Grosvenor’s im- 
passioned response. 

“T never saw them till to-night. You know Lord 
Adlowe, Lord Trevalyan’s nephew ?” 

“TJ know of him, but I have never scen him.” 

“ Te—he asked me to-day to become his wife,” said 
Giralda, after a moment’s hesitation. “ I refused him. 
And to-night he had me brought here, to be kept 
a close prisoner until I shall change my mind!” 

“ Why, this is barbarous—infamous!” exclaimed 
Grosvenor, with indignant emphasis. “It is a pro- 
ceeding worthy of feudal times!” 

“© And every minute I remain here is an injury to 
those I love!” moaned Giralda, in sudden and vivid 
remembrance of her father’s peril. ‘Lord Adlowe 
has gone to work trouble upon my parents! Oh, my 
lord, can you get me out of this prison ?” 

“ Yes, and instantly!” responded our hero, ar- 
dently. “I could cut these bars with my knife. 
No, the wood is too hard. Bessley is a hard and des- 
perate kind of man, but I had better face him and 
demand your release. <A straightforward directness 
is generally best. Ah! he is astir! I have 
awakened him: Have no fears, Giralda, I will pro- 
tect you!” 

He listened a moment, hearing movements in the 
lower rooms of the cottage. At tho same moment 
he detected a fishing boat, manned by three stout 
fellows, creeping around the bluff, well into the 
shore. 

He leaned forward on the ladder, catching at one 
of the bars of the window, waving his hat, and 
shouting loudly: 

“Ho! there, boys. This way. 
quickly. I have need of you.” 

The fishermen looked up, and shouted back a loud 
affirmative, pulling in for the shore. The young 
Lord of Grosvenor was a great favourite with these 
rough children of the sea, his daring and courage, 
his generosity to them and the widows and children 
of their drowned comrades causing them to regard 


Come up here, 





him not only as their benefactor, but as a |} 
greatly superior to themselves. 

Seeing them coming Lord Grosvenor ray 
descended the ladder to the ground. 

And at the same moment the cottage door opened, 
and Bessley, ared, brawny, and savage-looking man, 
of Herculean proportions, appeared, half-dressed, 
upon his threshold. 

“Who is this making such a row, and waking 
people at this time o’ night?” he growled, in a deep, 
hoarse, bass voice, glaring at our hero. 

“Tt is I—Lord Grosvenor,” was the quick re- 
sponse, as the young lord confronted him. ‘I 
demand the release of your prisoner, Miss Arevalo 

“ Prisoner!” ejaculated Bessley, his jaw falling. 

“There ain’t no prisoner here,” declared Mrs. 
Bessley, making her appearance, also half-clad. 
“ Your lordship’s mistaken.” 

“ T saw her myself at the window. I have been 
talking with her. I know that Lord Adloweg 
hired you to keep her in close confinement. You 
see I know all. Give me the key of the yc 
lady’s room.” 

He planted his foot on the threshold of the coi- 
tage, and extended his hand for the key, looking so 
determined and stern that the woman momentarily 
quailed before him. 

“Oh, law !” sho ejaculate, forcing an nneasy 
laugh, as she recovered herself. “ You must have 
seen my niece—an insane young woman—tvo low 
for your lordship's notice ; 

“ QOnco more,” interrupted Grosvenor, 
voice like a clarion, “ The key 
friends of mine who will back me. 

A hoarse cry came from the three fishermen, 2s 
they swarmed upon the bluff, and rushed towards tho 
cottage, eager to assist their bevefactor. 

Bessley made'a movement to retreat into his cot- 
tage and bar the door. 

Too late. Lord Grosvenor and the fishermen 
wero in as soon as himself. 

“ Will you give us the key, or shall we break tho 
door down ?” asked the young lord calmly. i 
quickly !” 

“ Here is the key!” said the old woman, producing 
it, and commencing to whine. “Oh, my lord, don’t 
go for to make us trouble ! We are only poor people, 
obliged to do as our betters tell us !” 

Lord Grosvenor paid no attention to her. Seizing 
the key and bidding the fishermen remain until his 
return, he flew up stairs and unlocked the door of 
Giralda’s prison, 

The young girl met him at the threshold, trem- 
bling with eagerness. 

“I knew you would get me 
ing her luminous eyes to his face in a glad ecstacy. 
“Qh, Lord Grosvenor ! you have saved me the se- 
cond time! Ilow can I ever thank you ?” 

Lord Grosvenor took her fluttering hand and lifted 
it reverently to his lips. 

“T will tell you sometime how you can thank mo 
acceptably,” he whispered. 

Giralda drew away her hand in a sweot confusion. 
Somehow his wordsand manner 1] 
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out !” she cried, rais- 


strangely pleased her. 

“ Put on your hat and we will go,” said his lord- 
ship. “I will take you in my boat to the Eyrie, and 
from there you can go by carriage wherever you 
wish !” 

Giralda attired herself hastily, giving her shawl 
and travelling bag to his lordship, who ‘conducted her 
down stairs, 

The fishermen greeted her with a cheer, having 
made a shrewd guess at the facts. Her late gaolers 
looked at her with glances of hatred, and the young 
girl hurried out, not breathing freely until she had 
gained the open air. 

They paused a minute more on the bluff, while 
Lord Grosvenor briefly explained to the men the 
cause of his summoning them, nd distributed among 
thema handful of silver. Then, taking Giralda’s hand, 
he led her carefully down the rocks to his waiting 
boat, seating her upon a pile of cushions and push- 
ing off. 

“Twas out for a pleasure sail, and thinking of 
you, Miss Arevalo,” he said, when he had raised tho 
sail and wore out from the lee of the bluff 
enough to catch a puff of wind. “How pale you 
are! Are you not faint ?” é " 

“A little. Tho fresh air will soon revive me, 
answered Giralda, leaning back in a half-reclining 
position. “It is tho reaction of my despair. The 
world has looked very dark to me to-night, my lord!” 

“J don’t doubt it,” responded tlie young nobleman, 
in tender sympathy. “ That Adlowe must be made 
to suffer for this infam wus outrage, if there is 
any law in the kingdom !” 
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“Oh, no. Icannot make any formal eomplaint 
agaiust him, my lord!” said Giralda, sorrowfully and 
wearily. “I must bear it in silence !” 

“Call me Paul,” said his lordship, with an fn- 
genuous blush. “I am alone in the world, and have 
uo one to call mo by that name. ‘My lord’ sounds 
so formal from your lips!” 

“ You must call me Giralda, then,” was the low re- 
spouse. 

‘Agreed. And now tell me, Giralda, why must 
you bear this wrong, this insult, “this outrage, in 
silence ?” 

The maiden looked at her preserver, her soul in 
her eyes. He looked so manly, so honourable, so 
noble, that she was tempted to tell him her secret— 
her father’s secret. She felt as if she must confide 
in some one, and he, who had twice saved her life, 
sccmed no stranger, but a true and warm friend, 

“ My lord,” she said, “that is, Paul,” and she 
blushed vividly, as he could see in the soft moon- 
light that fell full on her lovely young face ; “1 have 
< great secret—one that concerns those who are 
dearer to me than life itself. 1 feel as if I must have 
some oue to talk to to-night, or my heart will 
break !” 

“Talk to me as freely and unreservedly as you 
would talk toa brother,” said the young lord, with 
auobtrusive sympathy. “If you want my counsel 
I will give it. At anyrate, your secret will be safe 
with me!” 

“I know it. My lord—Paul—I told you this 
morning that I was the ward of Lord Trevalyan— 
lis adopted niece! I am more—his own great niece! 
Lam a Trevalyan!” 

Lord Grosvenor looked surprised and mystified. 

“I thought his lordship had but two nephews,” 
he said, “ Geoffrey Trevalyan and Lord Adlowe !” 

“Hfe had but the two. I am the daughter of 
Geofirey Trevalyan !” 

Lhe young lord’s look of surprise deepened. 

“Did he not die in Brazil eighteen years ago?” 
he asked. 

“No, he is living to-day. The seerct is known to 
but few. Lord Trevalyan does not know that [ am 
really his relative. He does not dream that his 
hated nephew lives. But Lord Adlowe knows 
all. He threatens to strike me through my dear 
parents, if 1 refuse to marry him!” 

“The wretch !” said the yeung lord, with energy. 

* Paul,” said Giralda, with increasing earnestness, 
* vou have heard of Geoffrey Trevalyan—my dear, 
wronged, and innocent father! You have heard 
tliat story which staiued his spotless name, covering 
it with infamy. Let me tell you the truth !” 

In an impassioned tone, with her truth and love 
beaming in every feature, she told him the version 
of the sad story as she had received it from the lips 
of the Lady Beatrice. She painted the vile cha- 
racter of Lord Adlowe; she tuld of her father’s years 
of hupe deferred, of her mother’s trusting, clinging 
love, and of her own resvlve to clear her father's 
name of every stain. LIer voice broke down in sobs 
before she concluded, and it was no detriment to the 
unsullied, noble manhood of the young lord, that his 
tears fell with hers. 

Her manner and her words had carried conviction 
to his soul. 

“It was Lord Adlowe who contrived that 
scene,” he exclaimed. ‘ How it was done I cannot 
tell. But that assault and robbery were the result 
of afoul conspiracy against the honour of Geoffrey Tre- 
valyan—perhaps against his life. Had the marquis’s 
wound been serious, and had he died, Geoffrey Tre- 
valyan’s lifa would have been forfeited, and Adlowe 
would have stepped into possession of the estates. 
How strange that Lord ‘Trevalyau never suspected 
the truth.” 

“Oh! Paul, he trusts Lord Adlowe, although he 





affects a contempt for him. He is not foud of | 


him. Ie does not love him, but it would be impos- 
sible to convince him of the truth, as I have con- 
viuced you. I have thought of telling him all the 
truth, but he would only cast me: off, and hasten to 
lave papa arrested. Le will never be convinced of 
papa’s innocence, save by the most complete and 
positive evidence. There was a wan who could 
have thrown light on the matter—wnho could have 
cleared papa’s name. He was Lord Adlowe’s valet, 
and his name was Negwyn. 1 have heard that he 
went abroad. But he may have died there.” 

“ You think it would not do to tell Lord Tre- 
valyan the whole truth as you have told it to me?” 
suggested our hero. 

“I know it would not. Listen, while I tell you 
how I happened to come to the Park !” 

She told of her hidden home, her conviction that 





she ought to support herself, her journey to tle Pavl: 
in scarch of a situation, and her utter ignorance that 
she was going to her rightfeal home, and to the pre- 
sence of her kinsman. She tolé how she had won 
his lordship’s love from her resemblance to Geoffrey 
Trevalyan, some of the particulars ef her journey to 
London, and finally of the will the marquis had 
made in her favour. 

“T can never tell him now, you see !” she said 
sorrowfully. “Lord Adlowe insisted that I had 
been sent by my parents to the Park to win Lord 
Trevalyan’s savings. The marquis would think the 
same if he knew wholam. My uncle Trevalyan is 
apt to judge people harshly.” 

“T know he is. He was embittered by this belief 
in his nephew's ingratitude,” replied Lord Gros- 
venor, who thought, with others, that Lord Trevalyan 
was hard and bitter to the very core. “ You have 
a heavy burden to bear, Giralda. I wish I could bear 
it for you. You spoke of your mother. Geoffrey 
Yrevalyan, I have heard, was betrothed to the Lady 
Beatrice Hampton when he disappeared. I have 
fancied that she has always kept single for his 
sake.” 

“My mother is the Lady Boatrice Hampton !” said 
Giralda, simply. ‘Her marriage has been kept 
secret. Until last week I did not know the truth. I 
am telling you all I know, Paul !” 

“The secret is buried with me, Giralda,” declared 
the young lord, with a look and manner that declared 
that she might rely on and trust him. “ ‘I'he Lady 
Beatrice Hampton your mother! Until this morning,” 
and he blushed again ingenuously, “I thought her 
the most beutiful woman in the world. I have seen 
her often, Giralda. She has visited our family, and 
knows me well. And you are her daughter? I 
have always loved the Lady Beatrice, and I shall 
love her more now than ever.” 

Giralda did not ask why. 

A silence fell between the young pair, and the 
boat drifted on over the white-capped waves, in the 
moonlight, tacking now and then, and every moment 
drawing bearer to the Eagle’s Eyrie. Giralda nestled 
her head on her cushions, and thought of all the 
manly perfections of her young rescuer, and he 
managed the sail, stealing frequent glances at her 
White iace, and musing on her history, while his 
heart beat high with love and admiration for her. 

lt was true—his first love, and the love of his 
whole life had come to him on this desolate coast, 
and already was strong within his soul a desire to 
win this pure and lovely girl, so full of innocent 
Witcheries, so tender and grave and earnest, for his 
wife. Ie dared not tell her yet of his resolve, lest 
he should frighten her, and thus defeat himself. 

Giralda aroused herself from her reverie as the 
boat entered the shadow of the tall bluff, ou which 
was perched the Eyric. She noticed now a little rocky 
landing and stairs cut in the rocks, leading by a 
winding route to the top of a steep cliff. Mer com- 
panion ran the boat into a little cove at the foot oi 
these rude stairs, aud secured it toaniron ring which 
was there for the purpose. 

‘hes he gave her his hand with tender gallantry, 
and assisted her upon the stairs. 

“JT fear you are ill,” he said anxiously, as they 
slowly mounted, hand in hand. “ Your hand is like 
ice. Your face is tlushed with fever, and you tremble 
like a leaf. All this excitement has been too much 
for you.” 

“1 am only very tired, I think,” said Giralda in a 
faltering vuice, as a strange sensation of weakness 
came over her. “I should like to rest.” 

She paused a moment, leaning against the rock. 
The young lord hesitated an instant, and then drew 
her lovely drooping head to his breast, gently com- 
pelling her to lean against him, his soul thrilling 
with delight at her gentle dependence upon him. 

Then, as she stirred faintly on his bosom, he lifted 
her and carried her in his arms to the top of the 
stairs, placing her on a stone bench at its summit to 
rest. 

Giralda smiledand thanked him witha weariness she 
could not disguise. She looked around her, noticing 
that she was almost at the portal of the Eyrie, and that 
green terraces, with gleaming marble balustrades, 
stretched along the bluff, and to the cast, in an in- 
land direction, and that tlower-gardens, a shrubbery, 
and extensive grounds lay beyond them. 

The Eyrie, as has been said, stood on the very edge 
of the bluff. It was well named. The bluff cottage, 
seen from it, seemed a speck, far below. ‘The view 
of land and sea was magnificent and far reaching. 
The building, or buildings, were of gray stone, of 
considerable extent, and formed in a prodigal style 
oi architecture, which had gathered together turreis, 





and towers, Wide ‘windows, bileonies, and gre?tpro- 


jecting oriels, #H-of which’ aided to form a ver}*pic- 
twresque whole. 
Lord Grosvenor‘ofiened a’ dobr' fast behind Giralda; 


disclosing a long, wide’ hall;- suited to a baronici- 


castle. 

“ ©ome in, Giralda,” ke said, offering her his arm. 
“The air from the sea is: too cold and damp for 
you!” 

Giralda arose, not venturing’ to-dispute his tone of 
gentle awthority, took his arm, and was conducted 
along tlre hall to a pleasant room, called the “ oriel 
parlour,” from the fact of its possessing’ am oriel win- 
dow. It was in this window that the’ red beacon 
light she had noticed was still burning, stvinging by 
a chain from the ceiling. 

“ This is my favourite sitting-room,” said lis lord- 
ship, wheeling a couch up near to the fire, and gently 
compelling Giralda to occupy it, he removing her bon- 
net with his own hands. “The first thimg you 
need is food. I presume you have not eaten since 
morning !” 

“T couldn't eat,” said Giralda, stammering. 

“T thought so!” and the young lord gave a qnick 
pull at the bell. “After you have had food, what 
then, Giralda ?” 

“T must go home—I must warn papa 

“ You are not fit to travel to-night. Let me plan 
for you. Lord Trevalyan loves you. He is doubtless 
hali-frantic at your disappearance. He does not 
know your secret, and I do not believe Lord 
Adlowe wants him to know it yet. Do not 
give up the work you have undertaken until you 
are absolutely compelled to! Let me take you 
back to the Park as soon as you are sufficicutly 
rested.” 

“But papa! Poor papa!” 

“J will go to him. [ will start by the morning 
train. Iam acquainted with Lady Hampton. Let 
me go, Giralda. You are unable to make the 
journey.” 

Giralda smiled assent, and breathed a sigh of relief. 
She was about to give him the address of her father 
and to ask him to telegraph at once a warning to the 
Laurels, when the door opened and the house- 
keeper entered. 

She wasa plump, motherly woman, whom Giralda 
liked at the first glance. That glance was returned 
with a long stare of surprise, the woman being 
unable to conceive whence the young visitor had 
come. 

“Miss Arevalo,” said the young lord, “this is 
Mrs. Lenton, my housekeeper, an excellent woman, 
who will take good care of you. Mrs. Benton,” hoe 
continued, turning to the housekeeper, “ this young 
lady is Miss Arevalo, the niece of Lord Trevalyan. 
I found her but now in great distress on the coast. 
She is tired and ill. See that she has supper im- 
mediately, and order the carriage to take her to the 
Park.” 

*- The young lady ought not to stir out of the Eyrio 
to-night,” exclaimed the motherly dame with em- 
phasis. ‘She will be ill in earnest if she doesn’t 
rest.” 

“Then send a messenger to the Park to assure 
Lord Trevalyan that she is in safety, and that she 
will return home in the morning,” said his lordship. 
“ See that the man goes at once.” 

The housekeeper bowed, and went out with a 
heart full of pity for tho pale and sad young 
stranger, 

“She shall have such a supper as she never had 
at the Park,” she thought, hurrying along the hall. 
“The poor dear! How sorrowful she looks, and 
she but a child that should be playing with her 
dolls !” 

While she despatched the messenger in haste, and 
hurried to prepare supper, Lord Grosvenor extin- 
guished the red light in the window, and drew a 
seat near his lovely young guest, who smiled up at 
him gratefully. 

“As I said, I will start for the Laurels in tho 
morning,” he said. “ You must have no more anxi- 
eties, Giralda. Ifyou would only let me shield you 
from them all. Now give me your father’s address, 
and rely upon my earnest efforts to warn him in 
time!” 


” 


(To be continued). 








GoLp.—It was officially reported on the 1st July 
that a very rich gold-field had been discovered at 
Trunkey Creck, which lies in the west, about 33 
miles from Bathurst aud 16 from Carevar. ‘The field 
is described as cousisting of auriferous quartz reels, 
in which the precious metal is very abundant. These 
reefs have been marked off for six miles, and fresh 
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discoveries in the vicinity are reported daily. The 
district is mountainous for many miles round, and, 
besides gold, has silver, copper, iron, marble and 
limestone. It isalso a pure agricultural country. 
All the gold-bearing reefs run north and south, and 
dip slightly to the west. A report is current to the 
ofiect that there are already 800 people on the ground 
aud the whole neighbourhood is in a ferment. 








EVELYN’S PLOT. 
oe 
CHAPTER XXIII. 

Oh, world, oh, life, oh, time! 

Whea will return the glory of your prize 

No more—oh, never more! 

Out of the day and night 

A joy has taken flight. 

Yresh spring and summer and winter hoar 

Move my faint heart with grief, but with delight. 
No more—oh never more ! Old Play. 

OLIVER rose from his knees and took many turns 
around the room, his arms folded, his teeth pressed 
together, his eyes bent on the ground in deep and 
gloomy thought. 
~ «Tt must not be,” he thought; “it must not be. 
I have began, and I must go on. I have committed 
myself fully to the work, and there is but one 
altcrnative—success, or utter ruin and despair— 
a blasted name and a father’s - 

He stopped, for at the moment a light tap came at 
the door. He opened it; it was Mrs. Fleming, his 
father’s nurse. 

* What is it!” he exclaimed sharply. 
father worse?” 

“No,” she said; “no; but I thought I heard you 
calling, and I fancied you might be ill. Can I do 
anything for you, Mr. Oliver?” 

He looked sharply at her, but the face was as 
quict and passionless as ever, and he could detect 
no lurking meaning in its perfect repose and apparent 
submission. 


Ml 


“No,” he said; “no, I thank you. 


“Ts my 


You cannot 


forget your old morning duties tome, Mrs. Fleming.” 
She paused a moment, and gazed earnestly at 


* Oliver Danvers,” she said, laying her hand on his 
arm,and looking in his face with the tenderness andthe 

ity of amother. “Oliver Danvers, you cannot deceive 
me, Who have been too much used to trouble for many, 
—iany years, not to recognise its marks whenever 
they appear. And whatever the secret that is so 
weighing on your heart, even like the agony of a 
torture that can scarcely be borne—whatever the 
doubts and the misgivings that haunt you like an 
evil and malignant spirit—in all your fears and 
doubts, only remember this. There is nothing un- 
bearable except self-reproach; nothing that cannot 
be rectified except guilt. Years cannot wash away 
one; the strength of a Samson caunot support the 
other. If you are innocent, then thank God, even if 
He took from you every earthly blessing.” 

Ske lingered one brief moment, and then she 
slided away, even like a consoling spirit that had 
been sent to him in the depths of his despair, and 
in answer to his anxious and self-ahasing prayers. 

” . . 


“Tvelyn, what on earth induced you to run away 
in that fashion from the ball last night. It was 
about the best I ever remember, and there were at 
least half-a-dozen broken hearts mourning your dis- 
appearance.” 

It was Arthur that spoke on the morning after the 
ball, as Evelyn entered the breakfast-room at the 
late hour which the vigils of the previous night 
made only too natural for the lingering over a 
toilette to be attributed to any other cause. ‘There 
was a strange contrast between the pale, tender face 
of the girl, and the light, careless, well-satisfied ex- 
pression on the face of the young officer. Still there 
was nothing harsh in his manners and happiness, 
albeit heseemed so utterly unconscious of the trouble 
and the fears that were torturing the hearts of those 
most dear to him. 

_“I was tired, Arthur, and there wero so few 
that I knew,” was the reply. 

“Tired! Why could not you, who have not been 
out for such an age, actually get through five hours 
ct one of the most glittering affairs both in beauty 
and good taste of the season? And, as to knowing 
no one, why there were lots of folks wanting to be 
partners the wliole of the evening, and Marie Went- 
worth just dying to be introduced to you.” 

i Marie Wentworth,” repeated the girl, with a 
slight accent of scorn in her surprised tone. 

“Yes, Marie Wentworth, the prettiest and the 
Sweetest girl in the town, always excepting you, 
Eva ; and as the dragon of an aunt was away, you 
Hight have got acquainted quite with impunity.” 

¥) Do you mean that her aunt would have objected 
to the introduction ?” asked Evelvn. disdainfully. 





“ Well, no, not exactly ; that is, she thinks Oliver 
an exceedingly fine fellow, more especially as ho 
has just done an exceedingly generous thing for 
them ?” 

“ What is that ?”’ asked the girl, eagorly. 

“What is it, Evelyn? What you may perhaps 
hardly be able to understand. It is just this: The 
old lady had sold Oliver a little estate of her niece’s, 
which I suppose he meant for a sort of country house 
when he gets married, and it seems he had paid for 
it in some shares that turned out badly almost as 
soon as the purchase was made. And then thero 
wasa devil of a row, but Oliver carried it all through 
like a fine fellow, which he is, and took back the 
shares and gave back the estate, paying the deti- 
ciency into the bargain.” 

Evelyn gasped for breath. 

“ Was it in notes, was it in bank notes?” sho ex- 
claimed, as soon as tlie first pain was over. 

“Yes; why doyou ask, Eva. Are you going to 
question the validity of the securities in question ?” 

She smiled sadly. 

“ No,” she said; “no, not that. But, Arthur, this 
is no jesting matter; I entreat you do tell me the 
truth. Was it in bank notes?” 

“What of it. Certainly, Eva. 
I say once more ?” 

The girl did not reply, though a look of agony 
passed over her face that warned Arthur not to ask 
any farther questions till she chose to explain her 
meaning. 

“Ttis simply this, Arthur. I rather wondered that 
Oliver had disposed of a great number of these notes 
lately, and I know he wanted some back that he had 
given me, That is all; andI was foolish to inquire 
about what does not really belong to me. Shall I 
give yousome coffee ?” 

“If you please,” replied the young man, setting to 
work resolutely at a grouse pie. “ But, Eva, did you 
see Marie? I want you to help me out with getting 
acquainted with her. Why can’t you get the old 
lady to call with you and say that Oliver sent you. 
The fact is, I amin for it, Eva. I should have been 
regularly in love with you if I thought it any use, 
but I knew it was not, and Marie is about the only one 
I eversaw that I could fancy besides you; so you 
see it is a duty to help me in the matter.” 

Evelyn smiled sadly. 

“Be content, Arthur; you know well, that if it 
is possible I will do anything for your happiness, 
as for that of abrother; but I must ask Oliver be- 
fore Ido anything. You know not—you cannot 
know what may be involved in my taking such a step.” 

“Nonsense, Eva, as if there could be any harm 
in it. I suppose that he is not your lover or husband 
any more than he is your brother to direct all your 
movements. And he has been such a queer fellow 
ever since that accident, that there is no knowing 
what he may take in his head, especially if he thinks 
Iam going to fall in love with Marie, and wants to 
keep her to himself.” 

How the blood rushed into Evelyn’s white cheeks 
at the insinuation, and how she hated herself for the 
tell-tale flush, 

“Arthur,” she said, gravely; “you are wrong— 
very wrong tosay such things. If Oliver has any 
reason for checking any friendship with the Went- 
worths, you know full well that it is a completely 
disinterested one. AndI will not do anything that 
he does not know, and nothing that is contrary to his 
wishes so long as he stands in the place of my uncle 
and guardian. But the very first opportunity which 
offers itself you may rely on my trying to get ac- 
quainted with this same pretty brunette of yours.” 

“How did you know that she was a brunette, 
Eva?” 

“How! Why did you not describe her to me at 
full length?” she said, playfully; ‘so that I could 
have recognised her at the Academy if I had met 
her there on the walls! But, Arthur, you must par- 
don me if I am apparently a little cold about this 
love passage of yours, when so many sad and anx- 
ious fears are pressing on me. Poor Cecil’s ab- 
sence, and then Oliver’s gloom, and uncle’s increased 
illness, make everything scem so dark and uncer- 
tain that I cannot realise anything like joy or even 
happiness just now.” 

The young man’s face darkened. 

“Ah; that is always like you, Eva, thinking of 
everyone rather than me,” he said, bitterly. 

“When youare in the same position with Oliver 
I will promise to yield you the same respect, and I 
now have the same anxious interestin your happiness,” 
she said, gently. ‘“ Depend upon it I will keep my 
word when the occasion offers, and now I must bid 
you good morning, for I am wanted to go over some 
accounts with the housekeeper this morning, and it 
is very late.” 

Sho left the room with a somewhat forced smile, 
that died away the instant she had closed the door 
behind her. 

She did indeed make her way to the housekeepar’s 


Why do you ask, 





room, as sho had said, but her step was slow and 
hesitating. 

She had a strange dread in her mind that seemed 
to pervade her every action. She felt as if some misty 
atmosphere was around her that she could not 
escape. Wherever she went, aud on whatever errand, 
she had the impression that the sorrow and the terror 
that was closing around her would be there to meet 
her. 

And her hand actually trembled as she turned tho 
handle and entered the good housekeeper’s apart- 
ment. 

“7 am very glad you are here, Miss Evelyn,” she 
said, rising respectfully to give the lady a chair. 
“TI am very glad, indeed, for something has just 
happened that has vexed and surprised me very 
much, and I do not like to tell Mr. Oliver, because 
I can see that he has been sadly worried lately, and 
I don’t want to add to it.” . 

Evelyn’s heart misgave her. 

“Well, it’s no great matter, you will say, Miss 
Evelyn, because it seems so soon put to rights, though 
indeed it is not quite so easy, perhaps as it seems. 
Welldo youknow, Miss Evelyn, that the nurse upstairs, 
that queer Mrs. Fleming, asked me to change her a 
bank-note,orgetit changed for her, some littletimeago. 
It was a funny thing 1 thought, for you see, Miss 
Evelyn, that 1 knew she could not have got it out of 
her'salary because that is only just due, and this 
note I knew could hardly come from it, and it was 
one for fifty pounds, which was a large sum for any 
one in her position to have by her. But I did not 
refuse her of course, as a bank-note is a bank-note, 
and I thought it couldnot be wrong. But stillit ran 
in my head that it was better not to commit myself, 
as you may say, and] gave her the money myself,and 
keptthe note. AndsoI was going to pass it only yes- 
terday when it was refused point blank by the 
butcher, who told me there was such a business 
going on just now about forged notes, that he dared 
not take it, and then hebrought it back tome, withthe 
request that [ should give him the money, which 
made me feel very uncasy. Miss Evelyn, I don’s 
quite know what to do. I don’t want to get tho 
nurse into trouble, as she seems to take such care of 
my master, and to suit him so well. And sol told 
Mr. Martin that I would just take the note and 
see about it, but that Ishould not give him the money 
till I had tried to change it, and till I had spoken to 
you, Miss Evelyn or Mr. Oliver. And here it is, 
Miss Evelyn.” 

She took from her apron pocket a small purse 
from which she extracted a bank-note, which she 
handed to her young lady. 

Poor Evelyn! These bauk-notes appeared to haunt 
her at every turn. 

It was a terrible trial for one so inexperienced to 
have such a responsibility on her head; to feel that 
reputation and safety, and it might bo life itself 
depended on her discretion and her self-command. 

She luckily could fiud an excuse for a little delay 
in looking at the note itself. It appeared to her in- 
experienced eyes to be properly genuine, and like 
those that lad been in her possession on other 
occasions ; but then so were those that she had recei- 
ved from and restored to Oliver, some days before. 

It was impossible to decide as to its genuineness 
on such an investigation, and she only endeavoured 
togain time by it, as she replied to the good woman’s 
questions, 

“Certainly, Mrs. Baines certainly,” she said. 
“You have done quite right. Lut 1 think there can 
be no doubt as to giving Mr. Martin the money. 
It is due to him, aud even if there were avy doubts as 
tothis note, it can make no difference in that respect. 
lf it is wrong, it would soon be traced back to me, and 
if it is all right it could be noloss whatever. In any 
case you shall give the money to him and I will take 
charge of the note.” 

“But I have not so much in hand Miss Evelyn, as 
you will see when we have made up the accounts.” 

And she turned tu the books that lay in readiness 
before her. 

They were literally voluminons. 

There were ledgers and day-books, and the account- 
books sent in by tradesmen, for, Evelyn to decypher 
and to inspect. 

And to do the girl justice, she was more fully up 
to her task than many far older and far more ex- 
perienced. 

She had many a time amused herself by sharing: 
in Oliver's calculations, when any arithmetical pro- 
blem was in the question, and her tutor had certainly 
done her full justico iu his instructions. So the 
books that would have perplexed and puzzled many 
a housekeeper of long standing, were quickly added 
up and examined by the young girl and thew having. 
compared Mrs, Baines’ cash in hand and the ex 


‘penditure, and taken a note of what would be required. 


for the coming month, she preparer to leave her. 
“Tshall consult Mr. Oliver abons the note, Mrs. 
Baines,” she said, “at the very earliest eppor- 
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unity. You say you havo already given her tho 
money.” 

“* Yes, Miss Evelyn.” 

“Then you might easily-——” she began, but then 
the remembrance of what might possibly result from 
such a line of conduct, stopped her. 

“ Perhaps,” she said, “it will be better to leave 
the whole matter till I have consulted Mr. Oliver. 
I will tell you what his wishes are, as near as I can 
learn them. ‘Till then do nothing.” 

And she left the room, the note in her hand, and 
walked with a firm, assured step to Oliver’s room. 
It was not time for hesitation she told herself. She 
would confide her difficulties and hér fears to her 
cousin, and strive, if possible, to win his confidence 
and to offer him the consolation and the support that 
a tree woman's love would afford. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

She looks upon his lips and they are pile, 
She takes him by the hand and that is cold, 
She whispers in his ear a moving tale, 

As if he heard the woful words she told; 

She lifts the upper lids that close each eye, 

When, lo! two lamps burnt out in darkness lie. 
Shakespeare. 

EVELYN gave a gentle tap at Oliver’s door, but 
received no answer. She repeated it yet louder; 
again no reply. 

She tried the handle. It scarcely turned in her 
gentle grasp, and then, in another moment, she feared 
that it might be closed against her. 

A mysterious dread—a horror for which she could 
not account to herself, and which she would have 
been agonised to put in words —suddenly seized her. 
it only gave her greater boldness to carry out her 
purpose, and she turned the handle of the door, de- 
termined to gain admittance at any cost of her 
cousin’s displeasure. It yielded under her touch. 
But the next moment she stepped back in terror. 

Oliver was lying on a sofa, his head buried in the 
pillow, his arms thrown over the arms of the couch, 
in an attitude of the most complete and abandoned 
despair. 

His face was scarcely visible, but the cheek that 
lay uppermost was white and ghastly, and his hand 
clutched a paper that seemed covered with some 
kind of figures and calculations, to judge from the 
half glimpse that Evelyn caught of the sheet hanging 
down from the crushing grasp of the long fingers. 
She stood for a moment speechless and motionless. 
Then a deep groan escaped him—over again—and 
then she hesitated no longer. She glided noiselessly 
across the room, apparently quite unnoticed, and 
took his hand as she knelt down beside him with 
her soft, gentle fiugers. 

He started violently. 

“What is it? Are they come?” 

“It is I, dear Oliver,” answered Evelyn, “ your 
cousin. Are you not well?” 

Oliver’s white face flushed, his cheeks burned, 
and his whole frame trembled, as he flung away the 
caressing hand, and something very like a sob es- 
caped him as he turned away from her gaze. 

“Leave me, Evelyn, This is too much—too much. 
I may surely be left unmolested in my own room. 
Leave me I say !” 

And he relentlessly turned from her gaze, and hid 
his face as far as he possibly could from even a 
glance. 

Evelyn was awe struck. She had never seen her 
cousin so terribly moved before. Never had his 
voice sounded so strange, so despairing to her. 
Never had he addressed her in such tones of bitter 
harshness, since the first hour when she had entered 
that house, a more than orphan child. 

“My dear, dear cousin, I cannot—I will not leave 
you,” she said, still kneeling by his side, and striving 
to possess herself of the hand that still lay near her, 
and which hold she tightened. 

He flung it from him with an impatient gesture, 
that sent the blood back to her heart, and left the 
poor frame trembling with terror and grief. 

“Oliver, dear Oliver,” sho said, striving to steady 
her voice, lest any agitation might irritate or dis- 
tress him in his present mood, and losing all senso 
of any personal girlish shyness or reserve in this 
great crisis; “dear, dear Oliver, only trust me, and 
see whether I can’t be of some little comfort to you. 
I can at least weep with you, and if I can do no 
more I will neyer betray your confidence in any 
possible circumstances that may arise. I will always 
try to return in some manuver your goodness, and 
obey your slightest command. I would do all, all that 
I eould for——” 

Ske stopped, for at that moment Oliver raised his 
white face, and gazed inquiringly at her, with a 
strange, sharp, eager look. 

* What do you mean, Evelyn? what is it yon 
suspect? What is it that—that——” 

And again the quivering lips seemed to fail him, 
aud the writhing efferts to assume the usual look 





of calm masculine superiority that had ever been 
his greatest charm iv Evelyn’s eyes broke down in 
a shudder of the whole strong frame, and a piteous 
entreaty of “ Leave me, leave me,” came murmuring 
through the closed lips. 

“JT will not leave you, Oliver,” she said; “you 
canuot drive me from you unless by force. I can see 
that the trouble which I have suspected so long is 
even deeper than I feared. I know that there is 
some dreadful secret—that it will need my—our 
whole strength and energies to bear. And I am 
prepared for the worst. I will not give way. Only 
tell me.” 

“What have we to fear, Evelyn? Everything. I 
have lost all hope—all——” 

* Nay, Oliver—cousin. you have not lost my—my 
—my affection, my steadfast sympathy.” 

He gazed sadly at her, but the wildness that had 
so troubled and alarmed her a few minutes before 
had vanished, and a deep hopeless sorrow alone re- 
mained. 

“Your affection, Evelyn! Ah, that might indeed 
have been the—the prize I should havesought to win. 
I may tell you now, when it is all past, all—when my 
every hope and object in life is blighted, when I am 
utterly heart stricken and crushed! You cannot be 
angry with me now.” 

“Angry? Qh, Oliver!” 

A quick momentary glance, a tide of maidenly 
crimson over the white face, and then—and then 
Evelyn’s heart gave a great bound of gladness, 
Even in the midst of that great and terrible grief ; 
for in that sad tone, in those thoughtful, grateful 
eyes, there was such a flood of tenderness, such a 
story of love and devotion, long repressed, but now 
bursting forth from all bounds, that she could never 
doubt more. 

Oliver loved her. That great, noblo heart was 
hers. It beat only for her. She could never more 
be alone and helpless, and desolate. Oliver's love 
and strength, and thrilling tenderness would bo her 
right, her possession. 

There was a repose, a comfort in the very 
thought, and for a few brief moments she closed her 
eyes, and strove to realise to the very full the 
sweetness of the knowledge thus suddenly and un- 
expectedly acquired. But a deep sigh—almost a 
groan from her companion, routed her from her 
happy dreams. She looked up with her sweet trust- 
ing eyes, from which all embarassment and shyness 
had vanished at the sight of Oliver’s deep distress. 

“ Oliver—dear Oliver, if you do thiuk me worthy 
of your affection, at least I am worthy of your 
contfidence—what is it that we have to fear? What 
do you mean by saying that you have lost all hope 
and object in life. What has happened?” 

He looked at herin speechless sorrow for some 
minutes. 

Then he said in a low deep tone: 

“Evelyn—I dare not—I can’t—it is too much,— 
too much.” 

And again he hid his face in his hands, and a 
shiver came over his whole frame. 

“Leave me Evelyn, in mercy leave me. At least, 
let me preserve my self-respect, and not feel that I 
have taken a base advantage of your good nature. 
Leave me, I implore—I insist!” 

The girl’s resolution was taken now. 

All minor considerations of womanly shyness 
and maidenly delicacy vanished before the one sym- 
pathising desire to love, to help, to comfort the 
stricken man before her. She clasped his hand, and 
gently moved it from his face. 

“ Oliver,” she said, “dearest Oliver, I will never 
leave uor forsake you now. Itis strange for me to 
say what you have never yet asked, but there aro 
duties that swallow up all others. If you would have 
asked me for—that is,” and the fair speaker paused, 
and the eyes lowered—‘“ all that you would have 
wished me to say in tho happiest times, I do say 
now. In weal, in woe, in happiness or grief, Iam 
yours Oliver. And now—will you not trust ms?” 

A tide of joy came over the wan face, a brief un- 
mistakeable glance of ecstacy, and gratitude, and 
love, and his prostrate form started from the 
attitude of deep depression, and in a moment 
Evelyn was clasped to his heart, and his lips touched 
hers with the pure, tender kiss of true, deep love. 
But the very touch seemed to awaken him from the 
dream, the brief dream of love and happiness. 

“My darling, my heart’s only love,” ho said, 
softly and sweetly, as he gently drew her to a seat 
beside him; “you are, indeed, a noble creature, 
worthy of all, and more than all, the devotion that 
it was once my blissful dream to lavish on you. 
Evelyn, listen to me, for it is only just to you that 
you should know how long and how truly I have 
loved you. Yes, even in your earliest girlhood, 
ever since the first days of your childhood had 
passed, and the fair bud began to blossom into a 





promise of the most exquisite flower, I have loved 





you, Evelyn,asfew mencan love. You were the first 
person for whom I had ever felt anything save the 
admiration that beauty must ever excite; the first 
time I knew, and felt to be, the one bright star that 
could shed brightness, and warmth, and beauty on 
my life. But I carefully hid this in my own heart. 
You were too young ; there was such a difference in 
our ages, in our temperament, that I thought it but 
just to you to leave you free from even the influence 
thata knowledgo of the truth might exercise over you. 
I had promised myself that if yon went through 
this first season of your gay life untouched by the 
attractions and the homage with which you would 
be surrounded, that I would then try my fate, that I 
would then enter tho lists as a suppliant for your 
love. But, now. as I told you, all is over, and [ 
can only thank God that I have beon thus preserved 
from dragging you, my most precious treasure, into 
the abyss that is yawning before me. And it is 
sweet—selfish as it may appear—it is very sweet, to 
know that I am dear to you, and that you will weep 
over my fate and believe that I have been innocent 
of any wrong, will you not, Evelyn? In happier 
days you will remember that your cousin’s whole 
heart was yours, that he loved you better than life, 
and that had his fate been happier he would have 
guarded you from any shade of sorrow or gricf 
with his very heart's blood, will you not, Eva, my 
own precious cousin ?” 

Evelyn had listened with downcast eyes and a 
fluctuating colour to Oliver’s words. She seemed to 
drink them in, as it were, in her very inmost heart, 
like the grateful and precious dew of heaven. Shw 
did not attempt to interrapt him. Anda casual 
observer might have supposed this apparent indiffer- 
ence to his pathetic tones, to be hard and cold. Perhaps 
Oliver was somewhat chilled by the calm silence, for 
when his voice ceased, and she still remained silent, 
a smothered sigh escaped him, and his hand that 
clasped her’s somewhat relaxed its pressure. Evelyn 
appeared unmindful of this for afew moments. Her 
eyes were closed, her lips parted in a soft half 
smile. 

She was vory young, and the words sho heard 
fell sweet on her ears, even while they wrung tho 
heart from which they came. But when Oliver’s 
hand was gently withdrawn from hers she suddenly 
roused to a remembrance of what he must be endur- 
ing tospeak thus. She placed her soft fingers again 
in his and raised her soft eyes with a look that did 
not fall beneath his as sho spoke: 

“ No, Oliver, I will not. If you do really love me 
I—I—yes, I will say it—I love you better than all 
else the world can give, then my place is at your 
side, in sorrow as in joy. I tell you now, Oliver 
what no power should have made me confess sc 
boldly in the fall light of day—I tell you that my 
whole happiness is linked with yours — that my 
whole heart’s love, my every thought and hopo are 
centred in you, and I cannot tear them away with- 
out the agony and bitterness of death. Even in 
sorrow and sadness it is happier to love and be 
loved by you; to feel that 1 can in some degree 
soothe and corafort you, weep with you, suffer with 
you; happier than any other lot that divided me 
from you, Vliver!” 

(To be continued.) 








FACETIZA. 





MOUNSEER JOHN BULL ABROAD AND AT HOME. 
Abroad. 

Mounseer J. B. (at the Hotel of Three Thousand 
Columns): “ Look here, Mossoo, nous voulez—that is, 
me et ma famille—the best of everything, and, prenny 
garde—look sharp about it !” 

At home again. 

Emma Jane (who was left in charge): “ Oh, if you 
please, sir, I’m so glad you’ve come back! The 
tradespeople has been going on so about the bills you 
left unpaid ; and there’s a old gentleman downstairs 
a-smokin’, which he says he’s a hexecution.”—Judy. 

NURSERY LOGIC. 

“ Mamma, what are panniers?” 

* Baskets worn on the back of donkeys, my dear.” 

“ Then mamma, Sarah must be a donkey, for she 
told Jane she should wear a panuier next Sunday !”— 
Will-o'-the- Wisp. 

AGE FOR HONESTY. 

Flint Jack, the notorious forger of fossils and other 
relics, was brought before the Northallerton magis- 
trates charged with theft. He pleaded that when he 
committed it, he was “superannuated with drink.” We 
suppose he meant he had more than he could ’old.— 
Fun. 

ABYSSINIAN GOLD. 

Tt was generally understood that when the expedi- 
dition to Abyssinia returned, those who controlled the 
arrangements had brought back with them whatever 
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spoil was to be obtained from Magdala. This we find 
is not the case. Messrs. Pyke, of 17, ‘Thavies Inn, 
Holborn have dispelled this illusion; at any rate, they 
have, by some strange method of enterprise, introduced 
into this country a quantity of “ Abyssinian Gold "—a 
metal, or combination of metals, which has the fullest 
approbation of Will-o’-the- Wisp.— Wiil-o'-the- Wisp. 

Tue OrHer Sipe or tur Question.—Earl For- 
tescue and Sir Stafford Northcote, who have been 
spexking lately at a harvest festival dinner in Devon- 
shire, seem to be of opinion that the agricultural 
Jabourer is better off than is supposed, and that much 
ignorance is shown about his real condition; in fact 
that those who think his state very deplorable are 
themselves labourers under a mistake. We hope it is 
sv.—P. nch. 

A LIGHT MATTER. 

It is alloged that an invention has recently been 
made whereby sewage, by some process, is converted 
into gas. Setting the Thames on fire may bo, there- 
fore, viewed as possible, and, doubtless, also profit- 
able. Perhaps, too, the invention may be turned to 
such good use that our sewage may be burned before 
polluting our fair river. We now throw it to the 
dogs by wasting it at Barking. By converting it to 
gas we should certainly establish the fact of our 
enlightenment. The cost of gas at present is so 
heavy here in London that nobody but millionnaires 
can afford well to make light of it.— Punch. 

A COMBINATION. 

We understand that next session there will be a 
decided attack made upon the law of Capital Punish- 
ment. The forces of the opponents of Hanging are 
strengthened by the accession of the Temperance 
party. Of course the latter might be expected to 
oppose the drop.—Fun. 

CASH AND AMALGAMATION. 
Ou! have you heard a tale of late 
How companies amalgamate ? 
The way it’s done I'll shortly stato— 
Cash and Amalgamation ! 


When on the ice some little Co. 
Issliding, and must dowuward go, 
He clutches with convulsive woe 
At any body near, you know. 

‘Then some soft-hearted Manager 
Tlolds out a glove all lined with fur, 
And cries—such people never err— 


ha 


“Cash and Amalgamation ! 


Roll in! the magic work’s begun, 

Roll in more Companies for fun, 

From eight or teu to fifty-one— 
Cash and Amalgamation. 


And now Commissions quickly move, 

Which highly beneficial prove 

To those who glide in a certain groove— 
Cash and Amalgamation! 


These marriages, you understand, 
By Plutus are discreetly planu'd, 
Who joins the couple land to hand, 
Like a Beadle with a golden band, 
The ceremony is so sly, 
No friends with nosegays standing nigh, 
The Bride alone doth softly sigh— 
Cash and Amalgamation! 
Roll in, &c. 
Wind up! wind up the curtain green, 
Act third and last—an old set scene, 
A Board-room with a folding screen— 
Cash and Amalgamation! 
Tho flimsy plot begins to flag, 
The actors now indulge in gag, 
And speak the pert familiar tag, 
At which their heads oid critics wag : 
“ Kind friends, for us let candour plead, 
We've done our best in time of need, 
So let the will stand for the deed— 
Cash and Amalgamation !” 


And now the winding up ’s begun, 
Let henceforth all those unions shun, 
Which profit only bring to one 
In Cash and Amalgamation.—Punch. 
FOUR SUFFICIENT REASONS. 

The Harvard crew obligingly reserved, until getting 
home, the true reasons of their defeat by Oxford. 
Here they admitted that everything had been fair and 
honourable, and that the best men had won. But ata 
banquet at Delmonico’s, in New York, they have had 
another tale to tell. They attribute their defeat : 

1. To their not having been allowed to run about 
for exercise, at Putuey, in the costame of Adam before 
the Fall, 

2. To their not having been able to get sea-bathing 
at Putney. 

3. Lo “bother ” in getting food, which they say they 
had to obtain secretly, and at different plages, for fear 
of its being “ drugged.” 





4. To their having got the “ wash” of the Oxford 
crew. 

Tt is almost a pity thattheso things were not thought 
of sooner. The first difficulty could easily have been 
met by a police order like that issued in behalf of Lady 
Godiva. Thesecond, by an express train being always 
ready to rush off with them to Brighton. ‘The third, 
We own, was serious, but the precautions taken with 
race-horses might have been adopted, and a Taster 
have been appoiuted by the American Minister. As 
to the fourth, we can only say that Cambridge nover 
raised such an objection, and, with all deference, we 
think it is rather a wishy-washy excuse. We half 
suspect that the American nature is not suited to 
athletic contests in which, sad to say, somebody must 
be beaten. However, here is an end of an affair which 
perhaps had better not have come off.—Punch. 


AGREED! 
To make the most of life and health— 
To take the safest road to wealth— 
Agreed ! 


To live upon the temperance plan— 

To do a kindness when I can— 

To help my neighbour in his need— 
Agreed ! 


To envy not the rich and great— 

To be content with my estate— 
Agreed ! 

To early sow if I would reap— 

To quench my wrath before I sleep— 

To others’ wants and wishes heed— 
Agreed! 

To guide the footsteps of the young— 
To let not slander stain my tongue— 
Agreed! 

To daily earn what I shall eat— 
To strive in dealing not to cheat— 
To do my best in wordand deed— 


Agreed! A. K. 








GEMS. 


Some hearts, like primroses, open most beautifully 
in the shadows of life. 

APPEARANCES.—We should gain more if we left 
ourselves to appear such as we are, than by attempt- 
ing to appear what we are not. 

Wink at small injuries rather than avenge them. 
If, to destroy a single bee, you throw down the hive, 
instead of one enemy you make a thousand. 

Keep doing, always doing—remembering that 
wishing, dreaming, intending, murmuring, talking, 
sighing, aud repining, are all idle and profitless em- 
plvyments. 

Actions are higher ground of honour than any 
speech. Is not life weightier and nobler than words ? 

TRUTHFULNESS is a corner-stone in character ; 
and if it be not firmly laid in youth, there will ever 
after be a weak spot in the foundation. 

WERE we to believe nothing but what we could 
perfectly comprehend, not only our stock of know- 
ledge in all the brauches of learning would be shrunk 
to nothing, but even the affairs of common life could 
not be carried on. 

Yzars rush by us like the wind. We sce not 
whence the eddy comes, nor whitherward it is tend- 
ing; and we seem ourselves to witness their flight 
without a sense that we are changed; and yet time 
is beguiling man of his strength, as the winds rob 
the woods of their foliage. He is a wise man who, 
like the millwright, employs every gust. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

To Preserve Meat in Hot WEATHER.—M. Guig- 
net states in Les Mondes that butcher's meat may be 
preserved in hot weather by placing it in large ear- 
then jars, putting clean heavy stones upon it, and 
covering it with skim milk. The milk will become 
sour, of course, but may afterwards serve as food for 
pigs, and the meat will be found to have kept its 
natural primitive freshness, even after eight cr ten 
days. 

W ATERPROOFS.—“ I think I can give travellers a 
valuable hint or two. For many years I have worn 
india-rubber waterproofs, but I will buy no more, 
for I have learned that good Scottish tweed can be 
made completely impervious to rain, and, moreover, 
I have learned how to make it so; and, for the bene- 
fit of my readers, I will here give the recipe: Ina 
bucket of soft water put half-a-pound of sugar of lead 
and half-a-pound of powdered alum; stir this at in- 
tervals until it becomes clear; then pour it off into 
another bucket, aud put the garment therein, and let 





it be in for twenty-four hours, and then hang it up to 
dry without wringing it. ‘Two of my party—a lady 
and gentleman—lhave worn garments thus treated in 
the wildest storm of wind and rain without getting 
wet. The rain hangs upon the cloth in globules. In 
short, they are really waterproof. The gentleman, 
a fortnight ago, walked nine miles in a storm of rain 
and wind such as is rarely seen; and when hoe 
slipped off his overcoat his under-clothes were «s 
dry as when ho put them on. This is, I think, 
a secret worth knowing ; for cloth, if it can be made 
to keep out wet, is in every way better than what we 
kuow as waterpioofs.” 

Curz For Hyproruonri1a.—A single vapour bath 
is sufficient to prevent hydrophobia by eliminating the 
virus ; nevertheless, for the sake of greater security, 
Dr. Buisson caused seven to be taken in as many 
days, at a temperature of from 42 deg. to 48deg. 
Réaumer (127 deg. to 140 deg. Fahrenheit). Care 
should be taken to press the wound well while in the 
bath, in order to promote the expulsion. If the dis- 
order has declared itself, I only prescribe a single 
bath, and leave tho paticut in it till the cure is ef- 
fected, taking care to raise the temperature gradually. 
Hydrophobia may last three days. Experience has 
proved to me that the cure is certain on the first day 
of the outbreak ; on the second it is uncertain, and 
on the third impossible, from the difficulty and dan- 
ger there would be in conveying the patient to tho 
bath, and keeping him in. 


STATISTICS. 


Inp1A’s INDEBTEDNEsS.—T he natives of India hold 
almost none of our railway stock and comparatively 
little of our debt. The registered debt of India, as 
distinguished from that issued and paid in gold in 
England was 62,827,200/. at the end of last year. 
Of this 152 millious had been enforced for payment 
of iuterest in London, and notes representing so 
much as 9} millions lad not been presented for 
interest. Of the remaining 37} only 113 was held 
by natives and 25} by Europeans. Deducting the 
currency reserve, 18 millious are held in Calcutta, 
5 in Bombay, 5} in Madras, and nearly 5 in the 
Mofussil. The whole debt of India, bearing interest 
in India and England, is about 105 millions, or 
little more than twice the revenue, 

Desrs or Boroveus.—Tise debts of some of the 
municipal boroughs of England are of considerable 
amount. The annual accounts made up the 31st of 
August, 1868 show tho debt of Manchester to bo 
838 204/.; of Halifax, 737,8697; of Birmingham, 
627,373.; of Oldham, 534,8197; of Newcastle-up- 
on-Tyne 274,506/.; of Preston, 198,975/. The total 
of secured debts is 4,900,743/. and thirteen boroughs 
sent in no account. ‘he amount borrowed on se- 
curity in the year was 581,666/. The expenditure 
on public works in the year ending the 31st of 
August 1868, was 1,105 0867.; at Manchester, 
414,8127.; Liverpool, 127,82/.; Newcastle, 95,9607. ; 
Halifax, 93,293/.; Oldham, 73,660; Birmingham, 
70,8071. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A TELEGRAM through tie French Atlantic cablo 
states that three steamers. with 1,600 men on board, 
have escaped from American ports and have sailed 
for Cuba. 

Tue Sultan has lately rejected the proposal of the 
Viceroy of Egypt to refer the matter in dispute be- 
tween them to the Great Powers, and insists on the 
complete compliance of the terms of the Grand 
Vizier’s secoud letter. The Turquie hints that, as 
the penalty of continued refusal of the Viceroy to 
submit to these terms, it is probable that he will be 
superseded by Mustapha Pasha, whose ostentatious 
reception at Constantinople excited some notice a 
short time since. 

ABoLiITION or Mor F'atrs.—Three mops for the 
hiring of servants and agricultural labourers are 
annually held in Gloucester on the Mondays following 
the Barton Fair. The lads and lasses stand at the 
Cross, like slaves in a market-place, and submit to be 
examined and even felt by the farmers and their 
wives who come to lire. This year asuggestion was 
made that an attempt should be made, in connection 
with the Church of England Association, to mitigate 
the circumstances of this relic of barbarism. The 
Corn Exchange was hired, and opened free of charge ; 
a refreshment stall was provided; and at the first 
mop this week a goodly number of masters and mis- 
tresses and servants availed themselves of the privi- 
lege. All due arrangements were made, and were 
very successfully carried out under the care of Canon 
Tinling, Mrs. Ellicott (wife of the bishop), and others. 
It is to be hoped that the success of this movement 
will progress oven further. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Movsrarn Rose.—The hair is of a pretty flaxen Saxon 
colour. 

‘, Ecocxus.—We ore not acquainted with the author 
concerning whom you write. 

J. Rearpon.—All the volumes of the Loypon READER 
con be had bound in cloth for 4s. 6d. each. 

Lovisr.—The handwriting is very fair, although you 
huve sent us a somewhat careless specimen. 

A. V. (Liverpool).—The ivory keys must be taken out» 
scraped, and repolished. 

H. CoLeman should forward the manuscript subject to 
our regulations. 

Epirn.—Leave off the dye, and wash your hair fre- 
quently in the ordinary way, 

E. C.—You can endeavour to take away the hair you 
consider superfluous by means of the tweezers. . Pray do 
not attempt any other remedy- 

Besstre Yates.—The hand writing is bold and very good. 
Marking ink, as you are aware, is considered in‘clible, 
but you could try a solution of soda and oxalic acid. 

H. W. H.—Courtesy demands that we should acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your second communication, That 
it has reached us is probably all you care to know. 

A. Z.—The necessary notice is six months, which must 
be so givenas to terminate on the day on which your 
tenancy commenced. 

lin. Bracxnrinyp.—Do not give salt for the sake of giving 
it. The birds’ instincts will cause them to avoid anything 
injurious which may happen to fall in their way. 

O.p Postace Sramrs.—Mr. Belton, of Wellington, Sa- 
lop, wishes Mr. E. F. Russell to communicate with him 
upon the above matter. 

LILu1an.—You can summons, certainly. If the defen- 
dont denies the receipt of the money, which possibly he 
may not do, the County Court judge will decide which 
of the two versions he believes. 

Avretia Laupenrt.—If the matter is really so serious 
as you intimate it would be a goed plan to have your 
head shaved. But you should take medical advice upon 
the subject. 

W. J. Appre.—The marriage is good. The law of Eng 
land recognises as valid all marriages contracted accord” 
ing to the law of the place where the parties were mar- 
ried, 

Weston.-- We do not exactly understand your commu- 
nication. From what we can gather, however, we should 
say that the instrument is quite valid, notwithstanding 
an informality of which we never heard before. 

J. Hunrex.—Philosophy in humble life, well corsidered> 
is a grand thing; for it is a gigantic contribution to the 
cause of civilisation. What does tho poet Elliott say, 
himself origiu:lly a mechanic ? 

* Learnet he was—nor bird, nor insect flew ; 

But he its leafy home and history knew ; 

Nor wild flower decked the rock, nor moss the well, 
But he its name and qualities could tell.” 

Suy.—l. Of course the sugar can be omitted if you 
please. 2. It is beneficial to put salt in the water in 
which you bathe. 3. Not to clean the teeth is to forma 
very bad and injurious habit. 4. The ‘‘ Kalydor” is harm- 
less certainly. It may be beneficial. 

Omrca.—For a good hair wash, into a quart of boiling 
water put an ounce of borax and half-an-ounce of cam- 
phor, powdered. A weak solution of nitrate of silver 
will dye the hair black, but it must be most carefully ap- 
plied, and must not on any account touch the skin. 

Ropnert Barker.—The lines will not do. We can under- 
stand your sentiment upon the occasion, but you have 
not managed to express it correctly. It is not merely 
your attempt at versification which has failed, your state- 
ments of fact are also wrong. 

S. J.—Qualification for the police force is not included 
in the list of Civil Service examinations. The men are, 
doubtless, chosen from private regulations agreed upon 
by the commissioners. Sergeants and inspectors often 
obtain their position through promotion from the ranks. 

Iuty Da.s.—All cosmetics are injurious, because there 
is arsenic in them. Soap and warn water, a nice soft 
towel, early rising, moderate exercise, 2 generous diet, 
and kindly thoughts and feelings, are the only things that 

will impart a bloom to the countenance. 

Arque.—Second-class assistants of Excise have to pass 
an examination in writing from dictation and arithmetic, 
including vulgar and decimal fractions. Their commenc- 
ing salary is about 801. perannum. The nomination can- 
not be altered. The handwriting will do, but you have 
made one mistake in the spelling, 

















Harry.—An apprentice leaving his master's service 
must serve beyond the term for the time he was absent, 
if it be within seven years after the expiration of the 
term. Absconding apprentices are liable to be committed 
to the House of Correction for any period not exceeding 
three months. Your handwriting will do. 

J. H. E.—You write a very distinct hand. You should 
always choose the proper way of doing anything. Think 
of the old proverb: ‘‘ Whatever is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well.” Itis usual to send your name and 
address when you correspond with an editor. May we 
call your attention to the matter of orthography ? 

Lavy Herpert.—t, It is quite possible for a true friend- 
ship to exist between a young man and a ty epee: 
but the position is somewhat dangerous. 2. e colour 
of the hair is light brown. 3. About 5}ft. is a very nice 
height for ladies in the opinion of many. 4. Upon your 
last question a dozen pages could be written. Your own 
instinct, however, must be appealed to for the present. 

A. B.—There is sufficient uncertainty about the case to 
prevent there being any solid grounds whereon to claim. 
As the marriage took place only four years after the first 
husband went abroad, it is probable that he was living 
when the so-called second marriage took place, conse- 
quently the person you now call the present husband 
may not be a husband at all. 

Kate.—Your fatheris not penurious or stingy ; it is you 
who are extravagant and thoughtless. Be advised. We 
are ruined, not by what we really want, but by what we 
think we do. Therefore, never go abroad in search of 
your wahts; if they be real wants, they will come home 
in search o? youn—for those that buy what they do not 
want will soon waut what they cannot buy. 

Ronrs.—Every animal eats as much as it can procure. 
A cow eats but to sleep, and sleeps but to eat. A whale 
swallows ten millions of living shrimps at a draught; a 
nursling canary bird eats its own bulk in a day; and a 
catterpillar eats five hundred times its weight before it 
lies down to rise up a butterfly. ‘The mite and the mag- 
got eat the very world in which they live—they nestle and 
build in their own roast beef; and the hysena, for want of 
beter, cats himself. 

Datsy.—We can find no authentic particulars as to the 
difference between a Kentish maid and a maid of Kent. 
We have heard that a man of Kent was one who lived in 
the eastern division of the county, while a Kentish man 
inhabited the parts west of Canterbury. If we might 
hazard a conjecture we should say that a mail of Kent 
was the more aristocratic appellation of the two. Jiat 
justitia signities “‘ Let justice be done.” Your handwriting 
is not only good but elegant. 

THE SINGLE REAPER, 

Behold her, single in the field, 

Yon solitary Highland Lass! 
Reaping and singing by herself ; 

Stop here, or gently pass ! 
Alone she cuts and bimis the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain ; 
Oh, listen! for the vale profound 
1s overflowing with the sound. 


Will no one tell me what she sings ? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers fow 
For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago. 
Or is it some more humble lay, 
Familiar matter of to-day ? 
Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 
That has been, and may be again ? 


Whate’er the theme, the maiden sang 
As if her song could have no cuding 3 
I saw her singing at her work, 
And o’er the sickle bending ; 
I listened, motionless and still, 
And, as I mounted up the hill, 
The music in my heart I bore, 
Long after it was heard no more. Cc. H. 


Jess Camernon.—Frames are gilded with leaf gold, 
which is put on them after they have been properly pre- 
pared. You can purchase books of leaf pt at a gold- 
beater’s. The order of manipulation is first to thoroughly 
cleanse the frames, then to give them a coating of size, 
next to apply the leaf gold. But all this is an art to 
which an apprenticeship has to be served. You had 
better leave your hairalone. It appears to be very nice. 
We can discern in it no trace of red. Thanks for the in- 
formation you have sent us. 

Jut1a.—Conversation resembles the flowing of a mighty 
river. At its commencement, when it first trickles from 
its rocky source, its transparent waters brighten the little 
pebbles over which it flows, and its tiny ripples, as the 
dash along in their precipitous course, Be: with each 
ray of light, and gladden the heart of the beholder with 
their briiliancy. Anon, the broad channel is contracted, 
and the streamlet increasing in depth as it advances, and 
gathering strength and volume on the way, with difficulty 
presses through its narrow banks. The rapidity of the 
current is lessened, the glowing ripplets are gone, but in 
their place are depth and vigour. No longer turning aside 
to play with shining stones, or dance with the sunbeams, 
profoundly and quietly it passes on, overcoming all ob- 
stacles. 

Cuartes G.—Be not too sanguine. The temple of truth 
is built indeed of stones of crystal, but, inasmuch as men 
have been concerned in rearing it, it has been consoli- 
dated by a cement composed of baser materials. It is 
deeply to be ldmented that truth itself will attract little 
attention and less esteem, until it be amalgamated with 
some | aren party, ss. or sect ; unmixed and 
unadulterated, it too often proves as unfit for currency 
as pure gold for circulation. Sir Walter Raleigh has ob- 
served, that he who follows truth too closely must take 
care that it does not strike out his teeth; but he that 
follows truth too closely has little to fear from truth, 
but he has much to fear from the pretended friends of it. 
He, therefore, that is dead to all the smiles, and to all 
the frowns of the living, alone is equal to tha hazardous 
task of writing a history of his own times worthy of being 
transmitted to times that are to come. 


C. B, Kext.—Yoq ai < contains so much good sens»: 
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that we are inclined to say to you, give the encourage- 
ment which ya heart longs to bestow, and which is 
ready to burst forth soe your pretty face, for pretty we 
are sure it must be to have won such attentions. Having, 
however, complied with that portion of your heart's de- 
sire, what next—and next ? : while ago, we were read- 
ing of a very cult exploit which was performed al. 
most as far north as the place from which you write. As 
one man there stooped to pick up what he was in search 
of, another held his hand that he might not overreach 
himself and thus be lost. Who will hold your hand, 
pretty one, as you venture forth upon your longed-for 
pursuit? You must love ‘tis true. Iflove is really now 
coming to your heart, could you not, think you, when 
you are sure that you are not mistaken in the fact, could 
you not make a confidant of ‘‘mamma.” Tell her the 
tale, she has heard such a tale before, and as you make 
your maiden essay ask her lovingly to “‘ hold your hand.” 

A. Hamu»onp—It is a natural law that air when warm 
is lighter than air at the ordinary temperatures. We seo 
that smoke goes up a chimney, or rises upwards from a 
fire lighted out of doors, Why is this ? Becausea stream of 
air passes meg the fire, and being thus warmed, up it 
goes, ing the smoke with it. In cold weather we 
see also that breath ascends as it leaves the mouth and 
nostrils ; and the rising of steam from the spout of a tea- 
kettle must be familiar to every one. And it is owing to 
the continual movement occasioned by the passage of 
warm curreuts that the atmosphere is maintained in a 
healthy condition. Here we have so muny proofs that 
warm air uscends, and if we make a proper vent it will 
escape of itself from a room. Except in unwholesome 
neighbourhoods, when we are out of doors we breath in, 
or inspire pure air; but as the greater part of most per- 
sons’ lives is passed in-doors, it concerns us chiefly to 
know how to bring pure air into houses and workshops. 
Generally speaking, no attempt is made to get rid of bad 
air; people who attend crowded meetings will have ob- 
served that the windows of the building soon become co- 
vered with vapour, which, after a time, runs down in 
large drops; besides this, a sickly, suffocating smell is 
perceived, produced by the watery vapour of the breath, 
the carbonic acid gas which comes off the lungs, and the 
perspiration constantly thrown off from everyone’s skin. 
All these effects put together mike up a sickening and 
poisonous atmosphere. Andif pure air were prevented 
linding its way in from the outside, before many hours 
all the people in the room would certainly die. Ifa man 
happen to die while cleaning out an old well, or a cess- 
pool, or several persons are suffocated by the foul gas 
trom a sewer, the event creates quite a sensation ; but 
no one is startled by the fact that thousands of ple in 
this country are breathing poisoned air day after 
day as long as they live. In addition to the causes 
above mentioned, by which the air is vitiated, or ren- 
dered unfit for breathing, the use of gas, oil-lamps, or 
candles in a room tends further to spoil it, as they all 
throw off carbonic acid gas. 


Daisy, twenty, 5ft.4in. Respondent must be in easy 
circumstances, good tempered, and send his carte de visite, 

Lorrie anD ANNIE.—“‘ Lottie,” twenty, tall, fair, gold- 
en hair, hazel eyes, good tempered, good figure, and do- 
mesticated. “ Annie,” nineteen, medium height, dark 
hair, fair complexion. Respondents must be tall, dark, 
tradesmen, and fond of home. 

Curistina AND Nancy.—“ Christina,” twenty-one, fair, 
a good housekeeper, and in possession of a well-stocked 
sheep farm. Respondent must be tall, in the Civil Ser- 
vice, and have blue eyes; a highlander about twenty-six 
preferred. ‘‘ Nancy,” eighteen, tall, handsome, dark, an1 
musical. Respondent must be tall, fair, and slender ; one 
of the medical profession preferred. 

Mane. Catuutey, twenty, 5ft. 2in., hazel eyes, black 
curlins hair, nicecolour, very good looking, domesticated, 
and will have a large fortune when of age. Respondent 
must be fair and handsome. 

Liziayn Mania (a farmer's daughter), medium height, 
fair complexion, bright blue eyes, very merry disposition, 
and willhave property when of age. Respondent must be 
tall, dark, pod handsome. 

JeNNIE AND NELLUE.—* Jennie,” blue eyes, light brow? 
hair, musical, pretty, and domesticated. Responden’ 
to be dark and g mpered. ‘ Nellic,” dark, brown 
eyes, dark curly hair, musical, domesticated, and pretty 
Respoudent to be fair, with blue eyes. 

JENNY AND Lovisa.—‘‘ Jenny” (a widow), thirty-five 
dark hair and fair complexion, medium height, cheerful, 
and domesticated. Respondent must be about the same 
age, a good mechanic, or in business for himself. 
** Louisa,” twenty-two, 5ft., full gray eyes, rosy com- 
plexion, and foud of music. Respondent must be sin- 
cere. 

COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 

Youne Horeru, is responded to by—‘‘ Rickmans- 
worth,” 5ft. 6in., brown hair and eyes, good family con- 
nections, and her disposition loving. 

ELLA = Oscar ‘T.,” twenty-two, 6 ft. lin. dark, 
and good looking. Would like to exchange cartes. 

Harry by—“ Zell,” sixteen, light hair and eyes, and is 
ag ° ep i = . 

ucy L. by—“ J. T. H.,” twenty-three, tall, a grocer, 
and in good circumstances. f — 
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N.B.—Cod®RESPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 
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scripts. As they ara sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain conics. 
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BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, | GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


indigestion, Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, Dyowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, | THE excruciating pain of gout or rheumatism is quickly relieved and cured in 


nd all Disorders of the Stomach and Boweéls, are quickly removed by that well- | 4 fow days by that celebrated Medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
nown remedy, FRAMPTON'S PILL OF HEALTH. They unite the recom- | pyy.7,8, 


jendation of @ mild operation with the most successful effect; and where an | ‘They require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, and are certain 

rient is required nothing can be better adapted. te prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box, or obtained through | Sold by all Medicine vendors at is. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per box, or obtained through 
ny Chemist. Pee. ieee oo | Oe . 

“ : had been suffering from a severe Consumptive Cough for 12 or 13 . 
Me. ae consulting cent Physicians, the feet dose ‘of Dr. Locock's PATRONISED BY HER MAJESTY, 
Vafers gave instantaneous relief, and she has not had an attack since.” AND THEIR R.H. THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


The above is from J. Paar, Chemist, Stafford Street, Wolverhampton. NICOLL'S TRICHANOPHRON 


. f and all impurities from the skin 
“Many parties have been entirely cured of Coughs, Asthma, &c. (after years gee vate or Weak Hair, Sa aveaiie its turning 7 
pf suffering), by your inestimable medicine ” (Dr. Locock’s Wafers). Grey, and by daily application restores 
The above is from Mr. E, H. Barnisu, Druggist, Market Place, Wigan. Grey Hair to its original colour, 
imparting to it a beautiful clean, 
_ glossy appearance, 
In cut crystal stoppereg 
bottles, 2s. 6d. 


NICOLL, 
Hair Cutter 


To H.R.H., the 
Prince of Wales, 
11, AIR-ST,, 
REGENT STREET. 
HAIR RESTORED 

And Baldness Prevented by 
NICOLL’s 
Electric Hair Regenerator 


One application prevents the hair from 
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“We 


| 
live instant relief to asthma, cousumption, coughs, and all disorders of the 
breath and-lungs. } 

TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 

M'bey are invaluable for clearing and strengthening the Voice, and have a pleasant 
taste. Price 1s. 1}., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. Sold by all Chemists. 

: | 

} 
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SYRIAN 





Sold in cases, 3s. 6d.” 


NICOLL’S 
GOLDEN TINCTURE 





HOLLOWAY'S 
PILLS AND OINTMENT. 


Diseases of the most formidable and chronic character have been cured by Hol- 
oway’s remedies, after the usual external and internal treatment has signally 
iled. Ulcerations which have proved iaeneaiwee ww segrerd ~~ other oo 
means have healed kindly under the purifying and regenerating influence of this | r : 
cellent Ointment. Sprains, stiff yes 9 contracted muscles, and glandular | Ba aware Seat rap de 9 icecomctaegl 
wellings can be most safely and effectively treated by Holloway’s Ointment and Ba gh yp gr yr so Mit oe ayaa ot 
Pills, which can do no harm under any circumstances. Neither of these medica- 8 Sol en betilen . aa ys aay &: 
. . . ‘ oT] ie . othe 
ing soll aha is dials elaer walle the. Olzimnent rede ——s Prepared by Nicoxt, Hair Cutter to H.RH. the Prince of Wales 
bat healthy condition preparatory to healing, the Pills improve the digestion and | No. 11, AIR STREET, REGENT QUADRANT. 
pxpel impurities. : 


THE VOICE AND THROAT. RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


A, Strang atte Voice for at who wih»! WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


sng ls eRe te 1° allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
MILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE LOZENGES. is treatment of HERNIA. oot a foe a steel spring,so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided ; 
imoni . ENNY t 22 am * soft bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
tsi: «Tae oan abode xc reage Eocene A MOO-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 80 much ease and closeness that it cannot 
the Voice, Stop its Decline, Improve, Sustain, and @ be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss 
Inctende ths Flexibility, Brilliancy, and Power of the (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below 
voice, , ‘ . the hips, being sent to.the 


“The Great Vance” writes: “I find them’ very Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
beneficial.” —Testimonial the 4087th. Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., aud 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 

In boxes, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d., post free, by Mites » of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
Dovcuty, Chemist, 26, Blackfriars Road, London, | ¢ « Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
and of your family Chemist. Post Office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


New Patent Elastic Stockings, Knee-Caps, &c. 


IC MEGS ,, big ye? The Material of which these are made is recommended by the faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC aud 
(aS N "Sy “Cy ; COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficieut and permanent support in all cases of Weakuess, 





FREE FROM SMELL. 
Warranted not to Stai_ the Skin. 





For giving a 
Golden Shade to Hair of any colour 


NICOLL ’S 
CELEBRATED 
THE HAIR DYED IN ONE MINUTE 
Sold in bottles, 3s. 6d. eacb.—Prepared by 
NICOLL, Harn Cutter 10 H.R.H. THE PRINCE or WALE 
Inventor of the “* TRICHANOPHRON ” for the Hair. 
Post Office Orders payable G. Nrcoxt, 11, Air Street, Regent Street. 























oN az, es Swelling of the Legs, Varicose Veins, &c. Prices 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d. 
BLE T Rr Ne JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228. Piccadilly, London. 
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Sinsttument wonens\n fee} MRS WIN SLOW’ S 


ee... 


6rs.—Are you broken of your rest by asick child, suffering with the 
pain of cutting teeth? Go at once to a chemist, and get a bottle of Mrs. WixsLow’'s 
Soornixe Syrup. It will relieve the poor sufferer immediately ; it is perfectly harmless ; 
} it produces natural quiet sleep, by relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 
|| awakes “ as bright as a button.” It has been long in use in America, and is highly re- 
commended by medical men; it is very pleasant to take; it soothes the child’, it softens 
the gums, allays all pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best known 
AC} ET Ww jaa wv remedy for dysentry and diarrhoea, whether arising from teething or other causes. Be 
| AN EXPERIENCED FEMALE ATTEND ON LADIE }| sure and ask for Mrs. Wixstow's Soornive Syxup, and sce that “ Curtis and Perkins, 
Me meat ¥ 57-08 : f bi] New York and London,” is on the outside wrapper. No mother should be without it. 
| @ Sold by all medicine dealers at 1s, lid. per Bottle. London Depét, 205, High Holborn. S9 a) 


wicot’ SANDWELL, | HERSTeYey iri (eMsN 4310) oe” 


PL ATE ENGRAVER C A R P E T g OMALINES! COMALINES! COMALINES 

y , Sold in Bristol by 8. BURDGE (late Ponting) 

. UPER BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, KIDDER- High Street; and by the principal Chemists and Per- 

PRINTER, &c: mister, Dutoh, Venetian, Printed Felt, and famers everywhere. 

Ww. 3 Stair Carpets, in the Newest Patterns, excellent in | Wholesale European Depot, 19, Bartholomew Close, 

q atches and Jewellery repaired on the shortest no- | quality and low in price, at W. HAMILTON’S, London, E.0.—J. B. and E. A. CURLEY and CO., 
& Orders by actually attended to. 45, Ship Street, Brighton, Manufacturer of every Sole etors. , 

YATT STREET, CLERK- description of Bedding and Upholstery. Goods. J. SEARLE, Perfamer and Hair Dresser, 42, Brad 

N.B. Tapestry 2s, 5d. per yard, Street; Bristol. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Tfovsrain Rose.—The hair is of a pretty flaxen Saxon 
colour. 

S. Ecockts.—We are not acquainted with the author 
concerning whom you write. 

J. Rearpox.—All the volumes of the Lonpon READER 
con be had bound in cloth for 4s. 6d. each. 

Lovisr.—The handwriting is very fair, although you 
huve sent us a somewhat careless specimen. 

A. V. (Liverpoot).—The ivory keys must be taken out» 
scraped, and repolished. 

Ii. CoLEMAN should forward the manuscript subject to 
our regulations. 

Epitn.—Leave off the dye, and wash your hair fre- 
quently in the ordinary way, 

E. C.—You can endeavour to take away the hair you 
consider superfluous by means of the tweezers. Pray do 
not attempt any other remedy- 

Besstr YaTes.—The hand writing is bold and very good. 
Marking ink, as you are aware, is considered indelible, 
but you could try a solution of soda and oxalic acid. 

H. W. H.—Courtesy demands that we should acknow- 
ledve the receipt of your second communication. That 
it has reached us is probably all you care to know. 

A. Z.-—The necessary notice is six months, which must 
be so givenas to terminate on the day on which your 
tenancy commenced. 

Tir. Bracxninp.—Do not give salt for the sake of giving 
it. The birds’ instincts will cause them to avoid anything 
injurious which may happen to fall in their way. 

Op Postace Sramps.—Mr. Belton, of Wellington, Sa- 
lop, wishes Mr. E, F. Russell to communicate with him 
upon the above matter. 

LILLIAN.—You can summons, certainly. If the defen- 
dont denies the receipt of the money, which possibly he 
may not do, the County Court judge will decide which 
of the two versions he believes. 

Avretia Laupert.—If the matter is really so serious 
os you intimate it would be a goed plan to have your 
head shaved. But you should take medical advice upon 
the subject. 

W. J. Appre.—The marriage is good. The law of Enz 
land recognises as valid all marriages contracted accord” 
ing to the law of the place where the parties were mar- 
ried, 

Weston.--- We do not exactly understand your commu- 
nication. From what we can gather, however, we should 
say that the instrument is quite valid, notwithstanding 
an informality of which we never heard before. 

J. Huyxrer.—Philosophy in humble life, well corsidered> 
is a grand thing; for it is a gigantic contribution to the 
cause of civilisation. What does tho poet Elliott say, 
himself origiuly a mechanic ? 

** Learne:t he was—nor bird, nor insect flew ; 

But he its leafy home and history knew ; 

Nor wild flower decked the rock, nor moss the well, 

But he its name and qualities could tell.” 
Suy.—l. Of course the sugar can be omitted if you 
ease. 2. It is beneficial to put salt in the water in 
h you bathe. 3. Not to clean the teeth is to forma 
very bad and injurious habit. 4. The ‘‘ Kalydor” is harm- 
less certainly. It may be beneficial. 

Onurca.—For a good hair wash, into a quart of boiling 
water put an ounce of borax and half-an-ounce of cam- 
phor, powdered. A weak solution of nitrate of silver 
will dye the hair black, but it must be most carefully ap- 
plied, and must not on any account touch the skin. 

Rosert BarKker.—The lines will not do. We can under- 
stand your sentiment upon the occasion, but you have 
not managed to express it correctly. It is not merely 
your attempt at versification which has failed, your state- 
ments of fact are also wrong. 

S. J.—Qualification for the police force is not included 
in the list of Civil Service examinations. The men are, 
doubtless, chosen from private regulatious agreed upon 
by the commissioners. Sergeants and inspectors often 
obtain their position through promotion from the ranks. 

Tuty Datse.—All cosmetics are injurious, because there 
is arsenic in them. Soap and warn water, a nice soft 
towel, early rising, moderate exercise, a cenerous diet, 
and kindly thoughts and feelings, are the only things that 
will impart a bloom to the countenance. 

Arque.—Second-class assistants of Excise have to pass 
an examination in writing from dictation and arithmetic, 
including vulgar and decimal fractions. Their commenc- 
ing salary is about 801. perannum. The nomination can- 
not be altered. The handwriting will do, but you have 
made one mistake in the spelling, 














Harry.—An apprentice leaving his master's service 
must serve beyend the term for the time he was absent, 
if it be within seven years after the expiration of the 
term. Absconding apprentices are liable to be committed 
to the House of Correction for any period not exceeding 
three months. Your handwriting will do. 

J. H. E.—You write a very distinct hand. You should 
always choose the proper way of doing anything. Think 
of the old proverb: ‘‘ Whatever is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well.” Itis usual to send your name and 
address when you correspond with an editor. May we 
call your attention to the matter of orthography ? 

Lavy Herpert.—t, It is quite possible for a true friend- 
ship to exist between a young man and a ty pe mn 
but the position is somewhat dangerous. 2, The colour 
of the hair is light brown. 3. About 5}ft. is a very nice 
height for ladies in the opinion of many. 4. Upon your 
last question a dozen pages could be written. Your own 
instinct, however, must be appealed to for the present. 

A. B.—There is sufficient uncertainty about the case to 
prevent there being any solid grounds whereon to claim. 
As the marriage took place only four years after the first 
husband went abroad, it is probable that he was living 
when the so-called second marriage took place, conse- 
quently the person you now call the present husband 
may not be a husband at all. 

Kate.—Your fatheris not penurious or stingy ; it is you 
who are extravagant and thoughtless. Be advised. We 
are ruined, not by what we really want, but by what we 
think we do. Therefore, never go abroad in search of 
your wants; if they be real wants, they will come home 
in search of yon—for those that buy what they do not 
want will soon want what they cannot buy. 

Rosrs.—Every animal eats as much as it can procure. 
A cow eats but to sleep, and sleeps but to eat. A whale 
swallows ten millions of living shrimps at a draught: a 
nursling canary bird eats its own bulk in a day; and a 
catterpillar eats five hundred times its weight before it 
lies down to rise up a butterfly. ‘The mite and the mag- 
got eat the very world in which they live—they nestle and 
build in their own roast beef ; and the hyena, for want of 
be3ter, cats himself. 

Datsy.—We can find no authentic particulars as to the: 
difference between a Kentish maid and a maid of Kent. 
We have heard that a man of Kent was one who lived in 
the eastern division of the county, while a Kentish man 
inhabited the parts west of Canterbury. If we might 
hazard a conjecture we should say that a mail of Kent 
was the more aristocratic appellation of the two. Fiat 
justitia signities ‘* Let justice be done.” Your handwriting 
is not only good but elegant. 

THE SINGLE REAPER, 

Behold her, single in the field, 

Yon solitary Highland Lass ! 
Reaping and singing by herself ; 

Stop here, or gently pass ! 
Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain ; 
Oh, listen! for the vale profound 
1s overflowing with the sound. 


Will no one tell me what she sings ? 
Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 

For old, unhappy, far-off things, 
And battles long ago. 

Or is it some more humble lay, 

Familiar matter of to-day ? 

Some natural sorrow, loss, or pain, 

That has been, and may be again ? 


Whate’er the theme, the maiden sang 
As if her song could have no cuding ; 
I saw her singing at her work, 
And o’er the sickle bending ; 
I listened, motionless and still, 
And, as I mounted up the hill, 
‘The music in my heart I bore, 
Long after it was heard no more. Cc. H. 


Jess Cameron.—Frames are gilded with leaf gold, 
which is put on them after they have been properly pre- 
pared. You can purchase books of leaf gold at a gold- 
beater’s. The order of manipulation is first to thoroughly 
cleanse the frames, then to give them a coating of size, 
next to apply the leaf gold. But all this is an art to 
which an apprenticeship has to be served. You had 
better leave your hairalone. It appears to be very nice. 
We can discern in it no trace of red. Thanks for the in- 
formation you have sent us. 

Juita.—Conversation resembles the flowing of a mighty 
river. At its commencement, when it first trickles from 
its rocky source, its transparent waters brighten the little 
pebbles over which it flows, anid its tiny ripples, as they 
dash along in their precipitous course, sparkle with each 
ray of light, and gladden the heart of the beholder with 
their briiliancy. Anon, the broad channel is contracted, 
and the streamlet increasing in depth as it advances, and 
gathering strength and volume on the way, with difficulty 
presses through its narrow banks. The rapidity of the 
current is lessened, the glowing ripplets are gone, but in 
their place are depth and vigour. No longer turning aside 
to play with shining stones, or dance with the sunbeams, 
profoundly and quietly it passes on, overcoming all ob- 
stacles. 

Cuartes G.—Be not too sanguine. The temple of truth 
is built indeed of stones of crystal, but, inasmuch as men 
have been concerned in rearing it, it has been consoli- 
dated by a cement composed of baser materials. It is 
deeply to be lamented that truth itself will attract little 
attention and less esteem, until it be amalgamated with 
some particular party, a. or sect ; unmixed and 
unadulterated, it too often proves as unfit for currency 
as pure gold for circulation. Sir Walter Raleigh has ob- 
served, that he who follows truth too closely must take 
care that it does not strike out his teeth; but he that 
follows truth too closely has little to fear from truth, 
but he has much to fear from the —— friends of it. 
He, therefore, that is dead to all the smiles, and to all 
the frowns of the living, alone is equal to tha hazardous 
task of writing a history of his own times worthy of being 
transmitted to times that are to come. 


C. B, Kent.—Y¥. 








that we are inclined to say to you, give the encourage- 
ment which your heart longs to bestow, and which is 
ready to burst forth he your pretty face, for pretty we 
are sure it must be to have won such attentions. Having, 
however, complied with that portion of your heart's de- 
sire, what next—and next ? while ago, we were read- 
ing of a very cult oes which was performed al- 
most as far north as the place from which you write. As 
one man there stooped to pick up what he was in search 
of, another held his hand that he might not overreach 
himself and thus be lost. Who will hold your hand, 
pretty one, as you venture forth upon your longed-for 
pursuit? You must love 'tis true. If love is really now 
coming to your heart, could you not, think you, when 
you are sure that you are not mistaken in the fact, could 
you not make a confidant of ‘‘mamma.” Tell her the 
tale, she has heard such a tale before, and as you make 
your maiden essay ask her lovingly to “‘ hold your hand.” 

A. Hausoyp—It is a natural law that air when warm 
is lighter than air at the ordinary temperatures. We seo 
that smoke goes up a chimney, or rises upwards from a 
fire lighted out of doors. Why is this ? Becausea stream of 
air passes my the fire, and being thus warmed, up it 
goes, carrying the smoke with it. In cold weather we 
see also that breath ascends as it leaves the mouth and 
nostrils ; and the rising of steam from the spout of a tea- 
kettle must be familiar to every one. And it is owing to 
the continual movement occasioned by the passage of 
warm currents that the atmosphere is maintained in a 
healthy condition. Here we have so mainy proofs that 
warm air ascends, and if we make a proper vent it will 
escape of itself from a room. Except in unwholesome 
neighbourhoods, when we are out of doors we breath in, 
or inspire pure air; but as the greater part of most per- 
sons’ lives is passed in-doors, it concerns us chiefly to 
know how to bring pure air into houses and workshops. 
Generally speaking, no attempt is made to get rid of bad 
air; people who attend crowded meetings will have ob- 
served that the windows of the building soon become co- 
vered with vapour, which, after a time, runs down in 
large drops; besides this, sickly, suffocating smell is 
perceived, produced by the watery vapour of the breath, 
the carbonic acid gas which comes off the lungs, and the 
perspiration constantly thrown off from everyone’s skin. 
All these effects put together mike up a sickening and 
poisonous atmosphere. And if pure air were prevented 
linding its way in from the outside, before many hours 
all the people in the room would certainly die. Ifa man 
happen to die while cleaning out an old well, or a cess- 
pool, or several persons are suffocated by the foul gas 
trom a sewer, the event creates quite a sensation ; but 
no one is startled by the fact that thousands of people in 
this country are breathing poisoned air day after 
day as long as they live. Im addition to the causes 
above mentioned, by which the air is vitiated, or ren- 
dered unfit for breathing, the use of gas, oil-lamps, or 
candles in a room tends further to spoil it, as they all 
throw off carbonic acid gas. 


Daisy, twenty, 5ft.4in. Respondent must be in easy 
circumstances, good tempered, and send his carte de visite, 

LorrTig anD ANNIE.—“ Lottie,” twenty, tall, fair, gold- 
en hair, hazel eyes, good tempered, good figure, and do- 
mesticated. ‘“ Annie,” nineteen, medium height, dark 
hair, fair complexion. Respondents must be tall, dark, 
tradesmen, and fond of home. 

CurisTINA AND Nancry.—* Christina,” twenty-one, fair, 
a good housekeeper, and in possession of a well-stocked 
sheep farm. Respondent must be tall, in the Civil Ser- 
vice, and have blue eyes; a highlander about twenty-six 
preferred. ‘* Nancy,” eighteen, tall, handsome, dark, an1 
musical. Respondent must be tall, fair, and slender ; one 
of the medical profession preferred. 

Mave. CaTHutey, twenty, 5ft. 2in., hazel eyes, black 
curling hair, nicecolour, very good looking, domesticated, 
and will have a large fortune when of age. Respondent 
must bo fair and handsome. 

Lizian Mania (a farmer's daughter), medium height, 
fair complexion, bright blue eyes, very merry disposition, 
and will eo when ofage. Respondent must be 
tall, dark, and handsome. 

JENNIE AND NELUE.— Jennie,” blue eyes, light brow? 
hair, musical, pretty, and domesticated. Responden® 
to be dark and good tempered. ‘ Nellic,” dark, brown 
eyes, dar curly hair, musical, domesticated, and pretty 
Kespoudent to be fair, with blue eyes. 

JENNY AND Lovuisa.—‘ Jenny” (a widow), thirty-five 
dark hair and fair complexion, medium height, cheerful, 
and domesticated. Respondent must be about the same 
age, a good mechanic, or in business for himself. 
** Louisa,” twenty-two, 5ft., full gray eyes, rosy com- 
plexion, and fond of music. Respondent must be sin- 
cere. 

CoMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 

Youna Horerun is responded to by—‘‘ Rickmans- 
worth,” 5ft. 6in., brown hair and eyes, good family con- 
nections, and her disposition loving. 

Ecua by—‘‘ Oscar T.,” twenty-two, 6 ft. lin., dark, 
and good looking. Would like to exchange cartes. 

Harry by—“ Zell,” sixteen, light hair and eyes, and is 
willing to exchange cartes, 

Lucy L. by—“ J. T. H.,” twenty-three, tall, a grocer, 
and in good circumstances. 





*," Now Reaily, Vou. XIII. of Tue Lowpon: Reaves. 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Also, the Tisie and Inpex to Vou. XIII. Price Oss 
Penny. 

Part LXXVIIL., ror Novempen, 1s: now. Reapy. Parcs 





N.B.—CodrreEsSPoNDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTERS 
4 — or “Tue Lonpon- ReavER,” 334, Strand, 

tit We cammot undertake, to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they ara sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain conics. 
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BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, | GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


Hadigestion, Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, | THF excruciating pain of gout or rheumatism is quickly relieved and cured in 


nd all Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, are quickly removed by that well- | o few days by that celebrated Medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC 
nowD remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. They unite the recom- | pyy7,8, 


endation of a mild operation with the most successful effect; and wherean | ‘They require no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, and are certain 
rient is required nothing can be better adapted. te prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 94. per box, or obtained through | Sold by all Medicine vendors at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box, or obtained through 
| 
| 
} 
| 














ny Chemist. any Chemist. 





« A Lapy had been suffering from a severe Consumptive Cough for 12 or 13 
ears, and, after consulting several Physicians, the first dose of Dr. Locock’s 
NVafers gave instantaneous relief, and she has not had an attack since.” 


The above is from J. Pratt, Chemist, Stafford Street, Wolverhampton. 


PATRONISED BY HER MAJESTY, 
AND THEIR R.H. THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 


NICOLL'S TRICHANOPHRON 


Removes the scurf and all impurities from the skin, 
Strengthen’s Weak Hair, prevents its turning 
Grey, and by daily application restores 
Grey Hair to its original colour, 
imparting to it a beautiful clean, 

. glossy appearance, 
In cut crystal stoppereg 
bottles, 2s. 6d. 


NICOLL, 
Hair Cutter 


To H.R.H, the 
Prince of Wales, 
11, AIR-ST,, 
REGENT STREET. 
HAIR RESTORED * 

And Baldness Prevented by 
NICOLL’S 
Electric Hair Regenerator 


One application prevents the hair from 


“ Many parties have been entirely cured of Coughs, Asthma, &c. (after years 
pf suffering), by your inestimable medicine ” (Dr. ocock’s Wafers). 
The above is from Mr: E. H. Barnisu, Druggist, Market Place, Wigan. 


i 


LIQUID 





jive instant relief to asthma, cousnmption, coughs, and all disorders of the | 
breath and-lungs. | 
TO SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 
‘bey arc invaluable for clearing and streogtheving the Voice, and have a pleasant 
taste. Price 1s. 1}., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. Sold by all Chemists. 


HOLLOWAY'S 
PILLS AND OINTMENT. 


iseases of the most formidable and chronic character have been cured by Hol- 
oway’s remedies, after the usual external and internal treatment has signally 
ailed. Ulcerations which have proved ve amg incurable by _~ other oe 
means have healed kindly under the purifying and regenerating influence of this | r :. k 
xcellent Ointment. Sprains, stiff joints, contracted muscles, and glandular Sdinenthohestenperecioy bali, ‘aarti atrare i 
wellings can be most safely and effectively treated by Holloway’s Ointment and grow with s vigour and rapidity cate asttaishing, 
Pills, which can do no harm under hq Pee gon ogee of these wally Sold in bottles, 2s. 6d. each 
ments have anything deleterious in their composition, both are essentia ‘ wares ew ft eh ge mE f 
purifying and tihightnind in their nature, while the ‘Ointment reduces sores to Prepared by Nicott, Hair Cutter to H.R.H. mee ince “ tine 
bat healthy condition preparatory to healing, the Pills improve the digestion and | No. 11, AIR STREET, REGENT QUADRANT. 
xpel impurities. : 


SYRIAN 





Sold in cases, 3s. 6d.” 


NICOLL’S 
GOLDEN TINCTURE 











For giving a Brilliant 


Golden Shade to Hair of any colour 


FREE FROM SMELL 


- 
P 
= 
= 
om 
< 


Warranted not to Stai the Skin. 
THE HAIR DYED IN ONE MINUTE 


| 
| 


Sold in bottles, 3s. 6d. eacb.—Prepared by 
NICOLL, Hare Cutter To H.R.H. THe Prince or WALE 


ist 


, Inventor of the “* TRICHANOPHRON ” for the Hair. 
Post Office Orders payable G. Nicoxt, 11, Air Street, Regent Street. 


CELEBRATED 
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THE VOICE AND THROAT. RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


Charming ae Voice for all who wish to W aa ITE 'S M OC-M A | N ® EV E R ze R U SS 


sing is produced by ky allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men to be the most effective invention in the curative 

MILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE LOZENGES. ; treatment of HERNIA. si ee Tob asteel cpring, 90 often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided ; 

imoni : Linn, June 22 om * soft bandage being worn round the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 

tsi «Teas Lonnieoratee a rail ike clearness to 7 MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot 

the Voice, Stop its Decline, Improve, Sustain, and 4 be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, and the Truss 

Increase the Flexibility, Brilliancy, and Power of the f (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the body, two inches below 
voice, : the hips, being sent to. the 


“The Great Vance” writes: “I find them very Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
beneficial.” —Testimonial the 4087th. Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 268. Gd., avd 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 

In boxes, 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d., post free, by Mines » of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
Dovcury, Chemist, 26, Blackfriars Road, London, | g + Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
and of your family Chemist. Post Office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


New Patent Elastic Stockings, Knee-Caps, &c. 


awed ies 7 ie The Material of which these are made is recommended by the faculty as being peculiarly ELASTIC and 
Pa SS Mig, COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficient and permanent support in all cases of Weakuess, 
=: % iy : Swelling of the Legs, Varicose Veins, &c. Prices 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d. 


Bake OF, JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228. Piccadilly, London. 
ONG 








|e M&S WINSLOW'S 


| Advice to Mothers.—aAre you broken of your rest by asick child, suffering with the 

yA} pain of cutting teeth? Go at once to a chemist, and get a bottle of Mrs. WixsLow’s 

Soornixe Syrup. It will relieve the poor sufferer immediately ; it is perfectly harmless ; 

~ | it produces natural quiet sleep, by relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 

4 awakes “ as bright as a button.”« It has been long in use in Ameriea, and is highly re- 

. commended by medical men; it is very pleasant to take; it soothes the child’, it softens 

SCr,, — AEN oy Bae] the gums, allays all pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best known 

' R lore S FOR MEASURES WARDE| wewal| remedy for dysentry and diarrhoea, whether arising from teething or other causes. Be 

AN EXPERIENC ED FEMALE TO ATTEND ON LADI! sure and ask for Mrs. WixsLow’s Soornine Syrup, and sce that “ Curtis and Perkins, 
% - vRT . a i] New York and London,” is on the outside wrapper. No mother should be without it. 
Fa 4\| © Sold by all medicine dealers at 1s, lid. per Bottle. London Depét, 205, High Holborn. 


J. H. SANDWELL, 
WATCH, SEAL AND COPPER- | == : 
PLATE ENGRAVER, CARPETS. OMALINES! COMALINES! COMALINES 


Sold in Bristol by 8. BURDGE (late Ponting) 


. UPER BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, KIDDER- High Street; and by the principal Chemists and Per- 
P R I N T E R, & Ce. minster, Dutch, Venetian, Printed Felt, and slashes praete Hr wad pe ws 


Wate Stair Carpets, in the Newest Patterns, excellent in Wholesale European Depot, 19, Bartholomew Close, 

&. atches and Jewellery repaired on the shortest no- quality and low jn price, at W. HAMILTON'S, London, E.C.—J. B. and E. A. CURLEY and CO., 
PR tcney: by post yeveet seneare 45, Ship Street, Brighton, Manufacturer of every Sole P etors. OT t. 

NWELY No. 9, WYNYATT STREET, CLERK- | description of Bedding and Upholstery. Goods. J. SEARLE, Perfamer and Hair Dresser, 42, Brad 
SWELL, B.C, N.B. Tapestry Carpets, 2s, 5d. per yard. Strect; Bristol. 
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It contains no dye ; restores gray hair in a few 
days; has no. sediment; ‘produces # beautiful gloss, 
without containing oil; cleanses the head and hair ; 
promotes the hait’s growth, and is by far the best 
Restorer extant. In large bottles, 3s.6¢. Can be had 
through all ‘chemists, or of the maker, Alex. Ross, 
248, High Holborn, London. Sent for stamps. 


ONDERFUL DISCOVERY.—Corns cured in 

one day by using ALEX. ROSS'S CHIROPO. 

This preparation gradually dissolves the Corn in a 
few*hours, removing the very root. 4s.; by post for 
60 stamps.—248, High Holborn. 


AIR CURLING FLUID.—248, High Holborn, 
H London.—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING FLUID 
curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately it is 
applied. 8s. 6d.; sent free for 54 stamps. Ross’s 
Tomer Macazre, 1d: monthly. 


LEX. ROSS’S ENAMEL (as used by Madame 
Vestris.)—All Imperfections‘of the Skin are 
hidden by its use, and a transcendent beauty pro- 
duced to the face and hands. 5s. 6d.; sent for 
stamps.—248, High Holborn, London. 











AIR: COLOUR WASH.—By dampisg the head 

with this beautifully-perfumed Wash, in three 
days the hair becomes its original colour, and remains 
so by an occasional.using.. 10s. 6d, for stamps.— 
ALEX. ROSS,.248, High Holborn. 


IMPLE. REMOVER.—All ‘diseases of the Skin 
are’ improved by one dose of ALEX. ROSS’S 
VEGETABLE SKIN PILL. ‘They remove reduess, 
sallowness, &c. 2s. 9d and 7s. 6d.; or‘by post for 40 
and 100 stamps, ALEX, ROSS, 248, High Holborn, 
London, and all Chemists. ; 


Just published, 2d ; seut by the author for 3 stamps. 

GLINESS and BEAUTY; being a Pamphlet 

descriptive of articles and means used for iin- 
proving the appearance... By ALEX. ROSS, 248, High 
Holborn, London. . 

HARLES J. PHILLP, BRASSFOUNDER AND 
C Manufacturer of Gas Lamps, Brackets, &c., in 
the highest style of Art, 20, Caroline Street, and 
29, Mary Street, Birmingham. 


Try McLellan’s Kid Restorer. 

ID.or Memelcan be made beauti- 

fully black by using the Palace 

Kid Restorer; 2d. & 4d. box; 1s., 
1s. 6d., and 2s. canister. 


Try McLellan’s Scotch Dubbin. 

Machine needles, Thomas’ and Sin- 
ger’s, 1s., How’s, 1s. 2d. per doz.; su- 
3 perior white silk, 2s. 6d. per oz,; Por- 
*TRABE MARK, poise laces, 6d. per pair; st. Eng, butt 
ends, ; cln. Eng. butts, 1s. 5d. per Ib. ;'34 Ibs. p. st. 
Foreign half butts, 1s. 4d. per Ib.; prime Fr. calf, 3s. 
per lb.; prime calf kids, 52s. per doz.; stout and large 
mock kids, 42s. per dozen. 

‘J. W. McLELLAN, Leather Merchant, 47, Lam- 
beth-Walk, 8. 




















A LEX. ROSS'S GREAT. HAIR® RESTORER: 





ABD Sr i AND 
ONE HUNDRED GALLONS MADE IN ONE MINUTE. EVERY REQUISITE FOR THE TOILET TABLE 


EDWARDS’ MESSINA LIMONADA. 
A PLEASANT & REFRESHING SUMMER DRINK: 


1s. 4p. PER POUND, OR IN PAOKETS 8p.;°‘TIN CANISTERS 6p., 9p., 1s. 


ep rare: . 


3 ADVERTISEMENTS, a tsb. 
THE, HANDIEST SHOP «IN. LONDON! 
Py Sh | FIFTY PER CENT SAVED. ar gs a 
Thousands of New aid Second-hand Articles at half .the usual eloes, ‘ 
ORTMANTEAUS 5s. to 50s.,,Hat Cases 2s. to 10s. Leather and ¢ Bags, Trunks Box 
Parrot and Bird Cages, Ca: teks’, Gardening, and other Tools, Dog Collars and Chains, Rat, Bird, and 
Eel Traps, Opera Glasses, Silk’and: Alpaca Umbrellas, Breech and Muzzle-losding Guns, Revolvers 
Fishing Rods and Tackle, Dumb. Bells 2d. per 1b.,,.Boxing;Gloyés 5s. the get, Bagatelle Boards, Chess. 
men from 18: the set, Magic Lanterns, Drawing. Instraments, Model Engines, Ivory-handled Knives, Fi 
Guards, Baths, Weights and Scales, Whips, Stable and other Brushes; Spurs,-Wire Netting, Cash and Deed! 
‘ a Pay Rosen Account Books, ‘&o3' 
CATALOGUES BY POST FOR ONE: STAM 


GOFF, 15 & 16, NEW STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
POWELL'S RHEUMATIC EMBROCATION, 




































RHEUMATISM, ‘The most effectual Remedy) for all Rhétiwatié’ Pains. 
, - Jestimonial from ‘the Right | Testimonial from the Right 
Hon, THE EARL OF CLA-| Hon. FRANCES COUNTESS 
NEURALGIA, ca romvenor Ores WALDEGRAVE. 
«Gist —~T haya sieht jlgaeune'to.tn- “Steawherry Hil, 






LUMBAGO, forming you that your Embrocation “. Suly Loth, 1868, 
; | has’ been of great service to Lady) “Frances Gounryss WaLpEcnavy 
Clarendon, who has used it about’ six | is very glad tobe able to bear testi- 
SPRAINS &c weeks for Chronic Rheumatism of the | mony to the extfaordinary efficacy of 
+) e 








knees and feet; no other application | Mr. Powell’s Embrocation for Rheu- 
has given hér similar relief. matism ;. it is a ‘safe and very quick 
LL, Teickemham, and sold by most: Cheanists, gt 1s. 1d 

Prepared by E. V. POWELL, Twickenham, an y C) at. 1s. 
ab ’ ‘and.2s. 9d. per Bottle. « ay 
NATURE’S PURIFIER. 
INELY..PREPARED VEGETABLE OHAR- 
COAL, by its action in absorbing. impure gases 
in the stomach and vowels, is found to afford speedy 
relief in cases of impure breath, acidity, gout, indiges~ 

tion, dyspépsia, lieartburn, worms, &c. 

BRAGG'S CELEBRATED CHARCOAL SOLD 


IN. BOTTLES, 2s., 48, and 6s. EACH, THROUGH 
ALL CHEMISTS, AND BY THE MAKER, 


0 here at 1s A. DESF ol 
J. L. BRAGG, chester Street, E.C., Sole Proprietor. 

No. 2, Wigmore Street; Cavendish Square, London. | ~~ 
ce ten |) PO¥S, GAMES, 


ee “ORO Ds 
I 9 U STOL, . 
arg eg wary = ey elicited 7 ee Fund, | FA N CY é G O 0 D 8. 
which has been Esta ed to raise 0, for : Seip esac 

J. SINCLAIR’S 


1. The repairs, &c., of the Parish Church. 

2. The repairs of the Boundaries of Churebyard. LD ESTABLISHED WAREHOUSE, BLAGK- 

3. A New Organ. MOOR STREET, DRURY -LANH, is the only. 
House in the neighbourhood that supplies the Latest 


4..Infant School-room. 

5. Ragged School and Mission Church. Patterns of 

By means of this Fund, works are continuously JEWELLERY AND FANCY GOODS, 
Direct from Paris, at-the lowest possible price; alsos 

large assortment of 

LADIES’ & TOURISTS’ LEATHER BAGS, 
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THE CHEF SAUCE 
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being carried on. ONE THOUSAND POUNDS are 

required this year to meet demands of contractors. 
Donations and Subscriptions are earnestly soliciied by 

Vicar and the Churchwardens of St. Philip and Jacob. 








THE WEIR HAND SEWING MACHINE 
55s, CoMPLETE. ; 
(With latest improvem: 


AND 1s. 6p, EACH. 






This cooling, delicious, and exhilaratfiiggcompound, with the addition of .water only, will immediately pro- 
duce the finest Lemonade at One Penny per glass. Its purity, cheapness, and portability constitute a few of 
its many strong recommendations. Yor Invalids, Families, Hospitals, Schools, Temperance Societies, Excur- 
sion and Picnic Parties, Sea Voyagers, ahd Travellers in Foreign Countries, it is invaluable. ‘ime and Oli- 
mate ‘will not impair its intrinsic qualities, and when diluted will keep good for three months. 
One packet will make three glasses; one pound is cient for a gallon of water. 

Retail throughout the Kingdom by all Respectable Grocers, Confectioners, &c. Country. dealers can b® 

supplied through thier wholesale houses in London. : 
WARDS, Inventor and Sole Manufacturer, James Street, Covent Garden. 

*,." Proprietorship secured by Registration. ‘The Public are cautioned that his labels, are closely. imitated 

with a view to deceive purchasers. ‘ 
PICTURE FRAMES AND MOULDINGS. 


ICTURE FRAMES of every description, at the lowest prices. Engravings and Coloured Sporting 
Subjects in Great Variety. Prints, 30 x 24, 8s, per doz. Maple and Gilt Mouldings to the Trade and 
1 G 











for Expowation. ORGE REES 
_ Batablished 1800. UN 57, Drury Lano, and 43, Russell Street, Covent Garden. 
SMa, LAM PLOUGH’S 






PYRETIC SALINE 


Gives instant relief in Headache, Sea or Bilious Sickness, and quickly cures the worst form of 
Eruptive or Skin Complaints. ‘The various diseases arising from Constipation, the Liver, or Blood Impurities, 
Inoculation, breathing Air infested with Fevers, Measles, or Small Pox, ARE CURED BY ITS USE. 
Sold by all Chemists and the Maker, H. LAMPLOUGH, 113, Holborn Hill, London, E.C., in Patent Glass 
oppered Bottles, at 26, 6d., 4. 6d., 118,, and 21s, each, 
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distinguished patronesses, and poor stan saga free. 
T, EB. WEIR,. 2, Carlisle Street, ‘Sobo Square, 
London, W. : ‘a 
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Note Address 
AGENTS WANTED. 
ter MEDICAL, and GENERAL LIFE 

ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 18, St: Jamesé 
Square, London, S.W.—Hstablished 1824. 
ane annual ron: Shr gears bob bet * £201, 

e Assurance Fund safely invested is - f 

over ... een fee eee. nig one tee “rT 1,446,000. 
The New Policies in, tho last year were - 

466, assu’ i Coe Se ee ee ee 271,440 
The total claims by death paid amount to 1,962,620 

The next. Division‘ of Profits will tgke’ place a 
January; 1867, and who effect new 
before the end of June next will be entitled at tat: 
division to one year's additional ,share of profits ove 
ee ROnGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary ary and Secretary: 

18, St. James’s Square, London, 8.W, 
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